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“ It deserves to be a little classic, this story’ 
so full of good writing, and smiles, and right 
feeling; and I have called ‘it a shining book 
because, shutting its covers, I have felt like one 
pulling down the curtain on a play which has 
quickened life with a hundred half- forgotten 
meanings.” —A. T. 
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contradiction between science and religion. He shows 
that while science, taken by itself, can supply man with 
no basis for religion, yet it is only by closely following 
the methods employed by science and by accepting its 
conclusions that the solution of the apparent contradic- 
tion will be found. The conclusion thus reached is 
illustrated in a variety of detailed and interesting ways. 
Mr. Mallock is a prominent English writer on. political, 
economic, and philosophic subjects. 
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COMMENT 


A Rooseveltian’s Ideals 

CoNGRESSMAN W. McCaw is talking again with 
a recklessness that indicates his utter .incapacity to under- 
stand the unhappy state of a Representative in Congress who 
is not welcome at the White House. There are many in- 
teresting incidents connected with the speech. It was de- 
livered at the annual fair of the Marslhtield Agricultural and 
Ilorticultural Society, of which Titomas W. Lawson is presi- 
dent. Mr. Lawson is noted for the variety of his sentiments 
as well as for tke surprises of his conduct. When he intro- 
duced Mr. he spoke of Mr.. in rhapsodic 
terms, predicting that “nothing but death could prevent his 
election to sueceed himself.” Then he announced that Mr. 
McCatt, “ who, with the possible exception of Governor JONN- 
son of Minnesota, is the best-fitted man in public life to take 
the place of THropore Roosevett when we can have THEODORE 
RooseveLt no longer, and yet that man is the man who has 
not only given Turoporrt Rooseve tt his best battles, but the 
vne man who holds almost the exact opposite of my belief 
about Roosevett.” There is much food for reflec- 
tion in the juxtaposition of these idealisms. He is a Roose- 
vELT man for McCa.v’s ideas. 


McCall’s Ideas 

Mr. McCauu’s ideas now become interesting. In the first 
place, he said that the fine which Judge Lanpis had inflicted 
on the Standard Oil Company is “of such proportions that 
it allies itself with the tribute which a victorious. nation 
imposes upon a vanquished one.” The imagery of war is in- 
escapable in considering this punishment. Mr. McCa tu also 


‘permitted himself, with his customary perverseness, to suggest 


a doubt as to whether an ordinary shipper “ would have been 
subjected to prosecution upon the exact facts” of the case. 
He then alluded to the fact that the great fine was imposed 
under the E.xtns law, which had been drafted by those arch- 
enemies of the people, Senators Foraker and Etkins, by 
Mr. Knox, who is now suspected of being no better than he 
ought to be, and by Mr. Lirt.erietp, who banged the blessed 
rate bill.” Referring to the manner in which prosecutions 
have been carried on under the law which had reposed so 
leng upon the statute-book, he said, “The practice in the 
government of employing the maximum amount of noise and 
disturbance to secure the minimum of good may be diverting, 
hut it is costly.” He disagreed with the President and Secre- 
tary Tarr on the vexed question of the cause of the existing 
financial distress. He says that the troubled state of mind 
which has led to our monetary troubles began with the excited 
discussion of the rate bill. “TI believe,” he said, “that the 
populistic agitation then started, far more than the legislation 


which resulted from it, has financially and industrially done 
serious injury to the country.” An interesting and tri:thfy] 
remark of the speaker, a remark that ought to oc-asiop 
serious thought, is the following: , 


Railroad-building has been effectively stopped. If a \simila, 
public sentiment had been aroused sixty years ago many «f our 
great commonwealths would to-day be unsettled areas, stil! under 
the domain of the ‘buffalo and the wolf. The widely diffu-cd jp. 
vestments in railroads, which three years ago were regarded as 
fair and beneficent a form of property as any in existence and 
which produced a much smaller return than the more <elfis) 
forms of property, have, under the resulting condition of public 
opinion and of hostile legislation, become greatly depressed jy 
value. 

It cannvt too often be repeated that Wooprow Wixson jg 
right in his contention that guilty men should be punished 
for the crimes they commit in the name of corporations, but 
that innocent stockholders should not be made to suffer, and, 
as we are reminded by the above quotation, what is of the 
inost importance, the country should not be deprived uf the 
agencies which have played so large a part in building up 
its prosperity. 


An Awful Future Possibility 
The passage in Mr. McCatwu’s speech which has been most 
widely quoted ran as follows: 


The tendency of the times appears to be first to centralize alj 
power at Washington and then to have it all exercised by one 
man. But I say let the people keep, to be exercised under their 
very eyes. all the governmental powers not necessary to national 
unity and safety and let them adhere to representative govern- 
ment... . 

You are liable some day to have a President supremely lacking 
in the qualities of a statesman, one who is egotistical, impulsive, 
of immature judgment, a mere glutton of the lime-light, ready to 
barter away prosperity and even his country’s freedom for momen- 
tary popular applause. If he is an autocrat, such as he is such 
for the time will your country be. Instead of a mighty nation, 
great in her physical strength and greater in her moral qualities, 
you may have a strutting, confiscating, shrieking, meddling Amer. 
ica. God save us from such a day. Adhere, then, to the representa. 
tive government of the fathers, to the only kind of government 
which from the foundation of the world has cherished human 
freedom. 


Roosevelt and Bryan 

It was said in the head-lines,. “ Bryan Denounces Roose- 
vELT’S Pian.” Being interpreted, this means that Mr. Bryan 
approves of government control of the railroads engaged in 
commerce among the States, but thinks that the States should 
control, after the manner of North Carolina and Alabama, 
while Mr. Roosrvett holds that the control should be in the 
national government. Mr. Bryan admits that he _ believes 
that eventually the States should own and operate the roads, 
while Mr. Roosrver? denies that he desires Federal ownership 
and control, thereby confessing that he does not know that 
when government assumes the power to fix the price of what 
is sold, it thereby exercises the essential power of ownership. 
There is nothing in this difference of opinion between the 
two men which ought to interfere with the carrying out of the 
suggestion of Joun Tempie Graves that the next Republican 
ticket be Roosevett and Bryan. It is, after all, but a differ- 
ence as to, a detail which neither of the two can regard as of 
the first importance. The continued popularity of the Presi- 
dent with the Bryan men is shown in the statement of the 
Atlanta Constitution that “if we are to have a Republican. 
Tart would suit the South better than -any other—after 
RooseEvett,” meaning by “the South” that diminishing frac 
tion in the Southern States who continue to trust in (rices 
and to follow Bryan. 


Experiences Under the Hepburn Law 

As the observing world knows, the so-called Hersury bill 
was not what Mr. Roosevert desired, and Mr. Roosevett 
and Mr. Tarr are still both declaring that it is mot satis 
factory. They want something more drastic and bitter, Ju‘! 
as Mr. Roosevett wanted something more radical after he 
had agreed to the Exrxins law. One of his strongest conte 
tions, it will be recalled, was against a provision for a cour 
review, a contention which Mr. Tart asserted in his Columbus 
speech to have no virtue in it. It was said that a court-revie¥ 
power would enable the railroads so to delay the execution 
of the decisions of the commission that by means of i! com 
plaining shippers would practically be denied the benefits 
adjudged to them. After a year’s experience this pre:lictio” 
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has been falsified. The review power is in the law, but only 
one ease has been taken by a railroad to the Supreme Court. 
This case involves the right of a railroad to fix its own 
terminus and to refuse to carry beyond it. In the other cases 
the railroads have yielded to adverse decisions, while forty- 
two of the ninety-one complaints against them have been 
dismissed by the commission. ‘The yellow-pine case is men- 
tioned in the summary of the year’s work, because shippers 
are asking for a return of charges paid while the early litiga- 
tion was pending. That case involved great injustice to the 
railroad interests, and was not squarely decided on its merits. 
The rouds had reduced the rates on yellow pine during a very 
hard time in order to aid the shippers to tide over. 
carried the pine at a loss. When prosperity returned, the 
railroads increased the freight charges, but the new charge 
was less than that which had prevailed before the reduction. 
In a word, the roads thought that since they were willing to 
share the losses of a time of depression, they ought also to be 
permitted to share in the returned prosperity. The courts 
decided against them, and “the shippers, whose business was 
saved by the reduction of the freight rate, and who declined 
to share their prosperity with the roads that had come to their 
rescue, now demand some $2,000,000 on the ground that they 
paid that much in excess of the low rates pending the litiga- 
tion. When the whole story of this war on the railroads 
comes to be fairly written, the roads will not figure in it 
disadvantageously. 


The Two-cent-fare Bill in Minnesota 

The experiences of the railroads in Minnesota under the 
operation of the bill establishing the two-cents-a-mile rate for 
passenger traffic are illustrative. Injunctions have been ap- 
plied for on behalf of the roads, and, in order to sustain the 
State’s contention, THomas Yap, the statistician of the com- 
mission, has prepared an affidavit in which the figures show 
an increase of business under the two-cent law as compared 
with the business tinder the three-cent rate; but it is also 
shown that the roads which run through thinly settled parts 
of the State have lost by the law. This result is precisely 
what the opponents of rate-fixing legislation have predicted. 
A hard and fast government rate cannot be made for all 
roads, and the roasls which are necessary to the building up 
of the country through which they pass are those which will 
chiefly suffer. This is the State’s own showing of the effect 
of the Minnesota law. 


No Merger if Washington can Prevent 

[t is announced in the news that the “ merger” between 
the Boston and Maine, on the one hand, and the New York, 
New England, and Hartford, on the other, will be permitted 
to go into effect only if there is “ nothing in the Federal laws 
to.prevent.” This is a new proposed perversion of the Suer- 
MAN antitrust law and the interstate-commerce law, and it 
will be interesting to watch it. There has been no “ merger ”; 
that is, the one corporation has not been purchased by the 
other. If President MELLEN tells the truth—and no one has 
contradicted him,—-the majority of the stock in each of the 
two roads is owned by the same persons. Therefore, if there 
is in law an.illegal merger, individuals must be careful how 
they purchase railroad stocks. If by accident, for example, 
the same persons have possession of the majority of the stock 
of two railroad corporations, although mostly non-competing, 
they are likely to have something done to them by the Federal 
administration. What that can be we do not pretend to know, 
hut it will ‘be something in which is included the denial of 
the right to purchase with inrpunity any railroad stock that 
is listed and, offered for sale in the public market. Under 
the suggested view af the law the stock-books of every rail- 
road company will be under the supervision of the Federal 
railroad authorities, and when it is discovered that the ma- 
jority of the stock in any two which compete, in whole or in 
part, is owned} by the same individuals, although they may 
he otherwise wholly unrelated to one another, the Attorney- 
General may 24 wining for what he will call the “ merger ”— 
that is,.for their individual property rights. 


British Trust-busters Disciplined : 

That there are considerable differences between the manner 
of doing things in England and in the United States seems 
to be rather impressively illustrated by the bad scfape the 
newspapers of Lord Nortncuirre (lately Sir ALrrep Harms- 


They , 


WoRTH) have got into by overzeal in an effort to keep down 
the price of soap. To cheapen soap is in itself a commendable 
service. The Harusworth papers—the London Daily Mail 
and Evening News—were attracted to it on hearing that some 
of the chief soap-makers of Great Britain proposed to com- 
bine their businesses. The head soap-maker of these so dis- 
posed was Mr. W. H. Lever, of Lever Brothers. It was in 
his mind that the Lever soap combination first took form, 
and he and his business became the chief targets of the 
ITARMSWoRTH newspaper artillery. Because of increased cost 
of ingredients Lever had cut down the weight of his three- 
penny tablets of soap from sixteen ounces to fifteen, that being 
easier than to raise the price. The Mail charged and reiter- 
ated that he had done it secretly and with intent to defraud. 
Lever claimed that the change had been abundantly adver- 
tised. A great variety of other statements the Wail made 
about Mr. Lever’s business, and made them with all the energy 
of vociferous iteration that has in our own favored country 
been demonstrated to be necessary to the accomplishment of 
any considerable feats of trust-busting. This work, carried 
on for three months without regard to the cost of ink, was 
etfective. Mr. Lever’s business began to be seriously affected. 
Then he sued the Mail for libel. Alas! it was discovered, 
when the case lately cante to trial, that the Mail had spent its 
strength on publicity and denunciation, and had not verified 
its statements. Lever demonstrated that the charges made 
against him and the injurious statements made about his 
business by the head-line artists, space writers, and other re- 
formers of the Mail had no sufficient foundation in faet. The 
Mail had not taken the precaution to be right before going 
ahead. It gave up its case, published contrite apologies, and 
agreed to pay Mr. Lever $250,000 damages, besides costs of 
about $125,000. There are other firms to be settled with, and 
the full cost of the indiseretions of the Mail is expected to 
be little short of $1,250,000. Lord Norticiirre has notified 
his shareholders that he is going to pay it all himself. What 
must be the emotions of such American citizens as the Hon. 
James W. Wapswortn, of Livingstan County, New York, 
when he reads that storv! In this country the ehief pur- 
veyors of ammunition in the war with the trusts have taken 
vastly more pains than the London Mail apparently did to get 
facts, but still if every American newspaper could be made 
pecuniarily responsible for what untruths it has printed about 
the various businesses of the country, it would be interesting 
to try to guess how many of them would continue solvent. 


City Bonds 

There is no doubt about the solveney of the city of New 
York; no doubt about its ability to meet its interest charges; 
no doubt about its ability to pay the principal of its indebted- 
ness even before the holders of its bonds desire. It has not 
been able to sell four-per-cent. bonds, because men can get more 
for their money, so much more that they prefer to lend for 
short terms at the much higher rate of interest. New York 
has been put to the unsatisfactory device of offering to pay 
four and a half per cent., when it ought to be paying less 
than three. The main reason is that all capital has been 
alarmed by the threatening state of the public mind, a state 
of mind that has been created by threats of war upon large 
business interests. “ Isn’t it right to hang a man for murder?” 
asks the administration. Doubtless; but that does not make 
it right to dynamite the murderer and his whole family and 
wreck his home. 


Recruiting for the Army 

There is much said about the trouble which is experienced 
in securing the right kind of men as soldiers for the army. 
General Greety has mace the latest contribution. The com- 
plaints are now made in connection with the effort to in- 
crease the pay of the army. As a matter of fact, these com- 
plaints are not new. They are made in England as well as in 
this country, and the real basis of them is that both countries 
get their soldiers by voluntary enlistment and not by con- 
scription. The probability is that neither country could 
procure the kind of men desired by the army officers unless 
conscription should he resorted to. A few Englishmen have 
suggested the Continental system for their army, but no 
political party would dare sustain the method, and in this 
country there is no one who has the hardihood to. suggest 
conscription. Moreover, there is some doubt whether intel- 
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ligence above a certain level is of any value to a man con- 
sidered merely as a fighting animal. Especially must there 
net be a too highly developed, sensitive, and imaginative na- 
ture. As to pay, the ordinary soldier is often a laborer in 
uniform, and his stipend, with free food, a larger allowance 
for clothes than he can spend, free lodging, and free medical 
attendance, is the best laborer’s pay in the country. When 
we come. to the experts for the coast artillery, there is a 
difierent question raised. To make men good artillerists 
ihe government educates them to a point where they become 
more valuable as civilians than they are to the government, 


if ave are to judge from the pay which the government givesy” 


them. But is the government really inclined to pay one of 
its twenty-seven-dollar a month gunners the seventy-five dol- 
lars that a civilian emplover is glad to pay? There are com- 
plications. 


Secretary Root Takes a Rest 

Secretary Roor has been taking a rest at MuLpDooN’s, 
the need of which was due to the overtaxing of his nerves 
by his work at Washington. Mr. Root deserves, and he has 
received, the friendly sympathy of the countrys He must, 
indeed, have spent, as a patriotic citizen, as a wise and 
thoughtful and far-seeing man, and as a responsible member 
of this administration, many nerve-wearing hours. His dis- 
appointments must have been keen and exhausting. With 
ihe restoration of his power may there be also a revival of 
that influence over the President which he was once supposed 
to exercise ! 


Russia’s Third Parliamentary Experiment 

Those contemporary observers who are cognizant of Russia’s 
hnancial straits have never shared the pessimistic belief that 
the second Duma would be the last, or that, during the pres- 
ent generation at least, no other attempt would be made to 
keep the Czar’s promise to give his subjects a share in na- 
tional legislation. Well-informed persons were aware that an 
enormous amount of money, supplemental to the normal an- 
nual revenue, would be needed to repair and double-track the 
Russian railway system, and for the purpose of creating a 
uew navy and launching a land-purchase scheme on a vast 
seale. It is also known that in the matter of borrowing, the 
Russian autocracy, considered as such, reached the end of its 
tether when Count Witte secured the last great loan in the 
winter of 1905-6. No considerable additional advance will be 
procurable unless N:cuonas II. ean obtain for his next issue 
of government securities at least the semblance of an endorse- 
ment by the taxpayers. It is to get such ostensible endorse- 
ment that a third Duma has been convoked. The first stage 
in the long and complicated process of electing its members 
is now in progress, but, although many precautions have been 
taken to assure a large conservative majority, it seems from 
the earliest returns as if they might all prove futile. The drift 
of opinion is that Premier Srotypiyx’s plan for controlling 
the next popular assembly will miscarry. and that either the 
Constitutional Democrats, or the Octobrists, or a coalition of 


those two clements, will predominate. Such an outcome of ,; 
the third appeal to the hallot-box might prove the best thing / 


that could happen to the Romanorr dynasty. With almost all ’ 
Social Democrats and avowed revolutionists excluded, on the 
one hand, and the outspoken reactionists weakened, on the 
other, something like cooperation between the executive .and 
the legislature might be attainable. There lies, at all events, 
Russia’s sole hope of a pacific emergence from her troubles. 
Meanwhile, the sovereign’s contro] of the army seems un- 
shaken, for, although: reports of military disaffection reach 
us from time to time, there have been for months no open out- 


‘breaks. Considerable tracts of land belonging to the crown 


and to grand-ducal appanages are .in the course of distribution 
among the most needy peasants, and measures have been taken 
to buy such private estates as the owners are willing to sell 
on reasonable terms. Compulsory expropriation, on the other 
hand, will not be eountenanced by Nicno.as IT., for it would 
cost him the good-will of the landholding aristocracy, which, 
next to the army, constitutes the firmegt prop of his throne. 


Republicans Want Bryan 

Marse Henry Warrersox keeps on saying that the Repub- 
lieans want Bryan as their Democratic opponent in 1908, and 
he insists, in the Courier-Journal, that it is idle to tell him 
that, “when TIay and Root told Cuoate and Rew, ef al., 
to whoop things up for Bryan,” they didn’t sit upon an ice- 


wagon and laugh what a trick they were playing upon the 
Democrats in the back settlements. 


Secretary Taft and the President 

Secretary Tart made a good deal of impression upon some 
Republican minds. The Indianapolis News, for example, says 
that the Secretary’s rejection of the President’s intimation 
that the post-road clause of the Constitution might be used 
as a pretext for expanding the Federal power and some of 
his other fancies, shows that “ Mr. Tarr has a clearer appre- 
hension than the President has of the value of our State 


-governments.” It is further interesting to note that the Re- 


publican press of the country seems glad to believe that Mr. 
‘Tart, if elected, would carry out those Rooseveltian policies in 
which he believes, as the Baltimore News says, without “ vio- 
lence or impetuosity.” 


Not a Wise Law 

A law which became operative in New York State og 
September 1 provides (we quote the World) “that a married ° 
person guilty of the statutory offence commits a misdemeanor 
and on conviction subjects himself, or herself, to imprisonment 
in a penitentiary or county jail for not more than six months, 
or to a fine of not more than $250, or to both.” The 


“statutory offence” is adultery, which now, therefore, in this 


State becomes punishable by fine and imprisonment. The 
author of the new law is Assemblyman Putiuips of Allegany 


‘County. He thinks his amendment to the penal code will 
;do much to discourage immorality. We are unable to agree 
swith him. To our mind, the law seems unlikely to have any 


perceptible effect on morality or conjugal fidelity, but it seems 
well adapted to stimulate blackmailing. It is right that 
adultery should be ground for divorce, but beyond that it 
is inexpedient for the law to reach. The offence already 
earried with it its own great and sufficient punishment. It 
needed neither fine nor jailing to make it more costly or 
more deplorable than it was. The chances are that the new 
law will very rarely be enforced, and that when it is enforced 
it will be in cases and for purposes not contemplated by its 
author. We regret that it has got into the statute-book, and 
wonder that Governor Huaues allowed it to find a place there. 


What Will Secretary Taft Do at Manila 

It is fortunate that Secretary Tarr, who is about to start 
for the Philippines to investigate the results of the first, test 
of the fitness of the Filipinos for self-government, is a man 
of good sense, quick to profit by the teachings of experience, 
and quite ready *to renounce an experiment if the event 
has shown it to be hopeless. Nothing could well be more 
discouraging than the outcome of the concession to the 
Filipinos of a right to elect the members of the popular or 
Lower House of the insular legislature. In the first place, 
only a small fraction of the qualified voters took the trouble 
to vote. In the second place, a great majority of those who 
did go to the ballot-box supported avowed opponents of the 
continuation of American rule in the archipelago, and if the 
chosen members have the courage of their professions, they 
will demand an immedtate withdrawal of our troops from the 
Philippines and a grant of absolute political independence 
to the inhabitants of the islands. How will it be possible for 
the Governor-General and the Council, or Upper House of 
the insular legislature, to’cooperate with men who repudiate 
in principle the retention of the Philippines by the United 
States? Scarcely had the result of the election been made 
known than the emblems of a secret society which preaches 
defiance and rebellion were everywhere exhibited, while its doc- 
irines were proclaimed in the native press and revolution was 
openly preached at public meetings. As was predicted, the 
concession was interpreted as a sign of weakness by the 
islanders. It is notorious that at this day the Parliamentary 
institutions, which slowly rooted themselves in England, are 
not yet thoroughly naturalized on the European Continent. 
On what grounds, then, could any sociologist have anticipated 
that the Malays and half-breeds who make up the enfranchised 
class in the Philippines would, after living less than a decade 
under American authority, be qualified to share the legislative 
function? The Secretary may decide, after reaching 
Manila, to give the advocates of revolution a little more rope, 
but we expect to see the so-called Filipino legislature dissolved 
at no distant date, and the election of a successor indefinitely 


postponed. 
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What Some Financiers Did for this Country 


Ir used to be said in the disastrous years that quickly followed 
JACKSON’s second administration that Old Hickory, in his blind 
rage against NICHOLAS BippLe and the United States banks, had 
involved in indiscriminate ruin the rank and file of the American 
people. As it happened, the cloud for which JAcKsoN should have 
ieen held personally responsible did not burst: until some months 
after he left the White House, and his successor and protégé, VAN- 
BbuREN, had to bear the brunt of the downpour and the resultant 
destructive flood. Somebody in London is credited with having 
paraphrased the charge against JAcKsSON in alleging that Mr. 
ROOSEVELT, striking at the trusts, has hit investors. Whether de- 
liberately or inadvertently—the adverb is immaterial so far as 
the results are concernéd—he certainly has given an immense 
impetus to the currency of the assumption that capital means the 
accumtlated and shrewdly manipulated proceeds of robbery, and 
that the richer is the individual the greater the criminal he prob- 
ably will be found, on close inspection, to have been.. So widely 
diffused is the spirit of suspicion and detraction in which the 
product of ability and thrift has come to be viewed, that the 
services often rendered spontaneously by the possessors of large 
fortunes to their fellow men are tending to be utterly fruitless, so 
far as the respect and gratitude of beneficiaries are concerned. The 
time, indeed, seems fast approaching when the willing dedication 
of ten, twenty, nay, fifty million dollars to the dissemination of 
knowledge, to the multiplication of educational facilities, and to 
the endowment of research directed to the physical, mental, and 
moral improvement of mankind, will be depreciated and derided 
as a base and sly attempt to placate popular vindictiveness and 
avert righteous. retribution. 

Now what is the inevitable and calamitous outcome of such a 
short-sighted distortion of equitable sentiments and of reasonable 
methods of judging? Once carried to the extreme, whither it is 
visibly drifting, this ugly posture of the public mind must un- 
avoidably have two results. In the first place, those who already 
have actumulated great wealth will be strongly tempted to 
migrate to some country where the ownership of large means of 
munificence and beneficence is not a social disqualification, and 
where even in the field of philanthropy the laborer is deemed 
worthy of his hire. Even worse than that would be the second ef- 
fect of fomenting or permitting a further growth of the socialistic 
and anarchistic spirit, which, in more or less specious formulas, 
proclaims property a theft, and brands the habit of economy as 
essentially a vice wearing the deceitful guise of virtue. 

What makes it peculiarly hard to understand the disposition of 
an expanding section of the American community to applaud or 
even tolerate the preaching which glorifies laziness and wasteful- 
ness, and holds toil and thrift up to derision, is the fact that the 
record of no people upon earth bears more frequent or more striking 
testimony to the benefits derivable from the presence and activity of 
country-loving financiers; from the broad-minded, sympathetic, and 
generous application of accumulated capital. At every one of our 
national crisis we can point to some useful personality, of whom 
it may be justly said that but for his individual help the plight 
of the United States would have been incalculably worse than it 
was, and that the ill-found and laboring vessel which carried the 
Republic and its fortunes might have proved unable to weather 
the storm. When we read American history from this unaccus- 
tomed point of view, the names of Roserr Morris, STEPHEN 
GIRARD, and JAY Cooke start forth with a brightness before un- 
recognized, and we begin dimly to perceive that even finance hath 
her heroes no less renowned than war. 

In the closing days of December, 1776, when WasniNneton had 
felt constrained to recross the Delaware into Pennsylvania, after 
gaining the battle of Trenton, it was obvious that the inde- 
pendence which, on the preceding 4th of July, the American 
people had pledged their faith to maintain, could be secured only 
through their army. As it happened, at that critical conjuncture, 
the Federal paymaster was out of money, and the public credit was 
exhausted. WASHINGTON pledged his own fortune, as did other 
officers, to pay those regiments whose term of enlistment was to 
expire on December 30 if they would serve six weeks longer. 
Specie, meanwhile, was absolutely needed in order to procure in- 
telligence. It was on the day last named that WASHINGTON ap- 
pealed to Ropert Morris, a merchant of Philadelphia: “If it be 
possible, sir, to give us assistance, do it; borrow money while it 
can be.done; we are doing it upon our private credit. Every lover 
of his country must strain his credit tpon such an occasion. No 
time is to be lost.” No sooner had he received this letter than on 
New-year’s morning (1777) Ropertr Morris went from house to 
house in Philadelphia, rousing people from their beds to borrow 
money of them in his own name; and early on that same day, he 
sent WASHINTON $50,000, with the message: “ Whatever I can do 
shall be done for the good of the service; if further supplies of 
money are needed, you may depend upon my exertions, either in a 
public or private capacity.” Inthe summer of the same year, RoBertT 
Morris was placed in sole charge of the finances of the confedera- 
tion, and it was mainly due to his exertions, supplemented with his 
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personal contributions, that the operations at or near Saratoga 
were rendered practieable, which ended in the surrender of Bur- 
GOYNE, and, eventually, in the procurement of an offensive and 
defensive alliance with France. That, of course, was the turning- 
point in the fortunes of the infant Republic, and the point could 
never have been turned without Morrts’s financial competence and 
the patriotic devotion. At a scareely less perilous conjuncture 
of the War of 1812-15, when Britain was meditating the employ- 
ment of Peninsular veterans for the reconquest of the American 
colonies, and when New England was threatening secession, and 
holding back the taxes needed to replenish the exhausted Federal 
treasury, STEPHEN GIRARD, a merchant of Philadelphia, came 
forward and purchased at his personal risk a large amount of 
gévernment bonds, for which there was then no market. The relief 
was instantaneous and decisive. Again, in the Mexican war, which, 
while popular in the South, was viewed with extreme disfavor in 
the financial centres of the North, with the result that the Federal 
resources came before long to be severely strained, ENocu W. 
CLARK, of Philadelphia, and }is young partner, Jay Cooke, bought 
at their own risk a large block of bonds from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Secarcely worth mentioning, except as a forerunner, was 
this transaction, compared with the service which the same CooKE 
was to perform some fourteen years later. Soon after the outbreak 
of the war between the States, when Mr. CHaAse, LINCOLN’S Seere- 
tary of the Treasury, put forth Treasury notes bearing interest at 
7.30 per cent., JAy Cooke, appointed agent for a large portion of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, sold one-quarter of all 
the issue not distributed through United States subtreasuries. The 
achievement led to his appointment, late in 1862, as general sub- 
scription agent for the 5.20 six-per-cent. gold loan of $500,000,000. 
The whole of that amount had been procured through Cooke by an 
early date in 1864, and. was the main support of the Union govern- 
ment throughout 1863. In the latter part of 1864, the Union 
Treasury was again nearly bankrupt, and Mr. Fessenpen, who had 
succeeded Mr. CHASE as Secretary, had tried in vain to sell ten 
million dollars’ worth of bonds to meet the immediate requirements 
of the forces in the field. In his extremity, he applied to Mr. 
CooKE, and made him general agent for a new 7.30 loan, with 
which to end the civil war. Before this loan was closed, it 
had attained the enormous total of $830,000,000, Cooke having sold 
in one day bonds aggregating a tenth of that amourt. The money 
thus obtained sufficed to carry Grant to Appomattox, to restore 
the Union, and to pay off most of the troops. 

There is no doubt that Roperrt Morris, Stepnen Grrarp, ENocH 
W. Crark, and Jay Cooke were representative of the class of 
financial magnates that is now held up to distrust and obloquy. 
Luckily for the American people, they were not vilified when they 
were needed. 


Rapid Progress on the Panama Canal 


It begins to look as if our military engineers would show 
themsilves thoroughly competent to construct the Panama Canal 
without assistance from distinguished experts in civil life; and 
constrict it, too, with a celerity of which there have been few. 
signs hitherto. Colonel GoreTHuALs, the engineer in charge, in- 
formed the President by cable, the other day, that the dirt is now 
flying so fast that it will take about a third more money to pay 
the bills for the year ending June 30, 1908, than was estimated 
when «he sum of $27,161,000 was appropriated. Not only are they. 
digging the ditch with unprecedented speed, and using up ma- 
terialg with proportionate rapidity, but they have begun to work 
on the preliminaries of the big locks and dams, including the 
huge dam that is to be built at Gatun, which Colonel GoreTHALs 
consid?rs a task exceeding in difficulty the excavation of the canal 
prism. As the locks are to be made of concrete, the engineer 
in charge points out that if the work upon them is to be begun 
in the twelvemonth beginning July 1, 1908, the plant for manu- 
facturing the concrete ought to be put up this year. To do this, 
and t) proceed with the excavation at the present rate of ex- 
peditio¢n will require an immediate outlay of $8,000,000 in addi- 
tion ti) the appropriation now available. That on the opening of 
Congrivss early in December the President means to recommend 
an eXira appropriation large enough to meet the contemplated 
deficit: of $8,000,000 may be inferred from the fact that the mem- 
bers of the committees of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives 'vho will have charge of next year’s canal budget are pres- 
ently to visit the isthmus and, from personal inspection, report 
upon the progress and pecuniary requirements of the work. There 
is no ‘loubt that the sooner the canal is finished and in operation, 
the less will have been the aggregate cost, for, of course, we 
must ilebit ourselves with interest on the sums advanced; and the 
interest account becomes swollen with every year during which 
the canal is earning no mon¢y. Another good reason given by 
Colonel GoeTHALs for permitting the appropriation to be ex- 
ceeded at this time is that the excavation is now being prosecuted 
by means of sixty-three steam-shovels, and that thirty more of 
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these are now on their way to Colon. If these also are put in 
operation the total quantity of dirt made to fly will approach 


closely two million ecubie yards a month. 


Nobody now doubts that the cost of the Panama Canal will 
immensely exceed the original estimate. If we take into account 
the forty million dollars paid the French Canal Company, and the 
ten million dollars received by the Republic of Panama as com- 
pensation for the franchise, we have already appropriated nearly 
$130,000,000 for the waterway. If the $8,000,000 requested by 
Colonel GoreTHALs be added to the $27,000,000 already authorized 
for the current fiscal year the amended rate of outlay will, of 
course, exceed $35,000,000 annually. That will be equivalent to 
$140,000,000 for the four years ending June 30, 1912, which, with 
the $135,000,000 previously expended, will make a total of $275,- 
000,000. Nobody expects that the interoceanic waterway will be 
ready for navigation by the middle of 1912, and we may, therefore, 
predict with confidence that the total cost of it, will exceed $300,- 
000,000, or more than double the original estimate. That is a 
fact we may as well make up our minds to face. In for a penny, 


in for a pound. We pledged ourselves to the world to perform a 


work of international importance which France proved unable 


to accomplish, and we are going to keep our word. 


Holidays 


THERE are a few folk in the world condemned to follow desire 
all the time, and for them there is no discharge from the warfare 
of life, no light in the dim alley of the year toward which they 


stretch hands, no single crowned hour for which they long when 


they can do as they please. But upon most of us a kind Providence 


has laid necessity, and the days are crowded with obligations: and 


that time when we are to come up even with our undertakings 
and see a clear stretch of leisure ahead is ever receding, moving a 


little and ever a little farther from us. To hold a dream in the dis- 


tance, toward which we may look in odd moments of overweariness, 
is not, however, the saddest of fates. He has not lived long or 


experienced much who does not know that the ultimate and final 


defeat is to cease wanting. So long as we can want anything,_ 
salvation is yet at hand, for there is always a faint chance of 
succeeding; and if one does not succeed, one can still pursue the 


goal, one can continue with unabated fervor to pursue the desire, 
and herein is life. . 


Monotony is the curse of most lives, and so a holiday usually 


appears to us in the guise of a change. Nearly any change will 


answer the purpose. The cheap jokes in the funny papers show us 


with what favor Mosquitoes, poor food, and small rooms are ac- 
cepted by spaciously housed city folk. Who has not seen the 
modern summer hotel herding tegether hosts of families bored by 
privacy | 

So if we live in pampering and protection, probably the best 


holiday is to get one’s share of hardship and exposure. He is a 


wise man who never ceases to make drafts upon his adaptability, 
and who, when the holiday comes, if it ever does, foregoes civiliza- 
tion and superabundant food and clothes, and learns once more to 
sleep under the open sky, to substitute a river, a lake, or a sea, for 
his bath-tub, and the winds from the four corners of the earth 
for his tonic. The plastic bedy makes much for happiness in a 
universe evidently not created purely for the satisfaction of man. 


And facing the sinister fact, he is wise who multiplies his joys in. 
as many directions as he can. If civilization has divorced us from 


communion with nature, it is well to hasten back and know the 
honmdls wherever and whenever we may. Just to know the faces 


and the blossoming-time of wild flowers and ferns, the habits and 


the vicissitudes in the lives of fishes and wild fowl, loosens the 
homds by which we are confined in ourselves, and lets us out into 
the open world which is a legitimate part of ourselves. Lasting 
youth depends upon a deliberate widening of the circle of ex- 
perience, a conscious addition to the number of things we can love 
and enjoy; and so, were the world but wisely regulated, no man 
would work until his holiday found him apathetic and discouraged, 
with no zeal left for new accomplishments and different oceupa- 
tions. Some, space for the pure enjoyment of life there ought to 
le to keep us in good spirits and to wean us from the dejected 
habit of looking upon life as a defeat to be grimly borne, instead 
of an open chance to do, to conquer, and to enjoy, 


Personal and Pertinent 


ANOTHER literary producer has abandoned the town and has 
gone into rural retirement. Joun Kenprick Banas has become a 
citizen of the State of Maine. He has bought a farm on the ocean, 
between Portsmouth and Portland, and is sowing seed in his mind 
which will blossom into copy—both verse and prose. Sometimes 
in the winter he will appear in town for human intercourse, and 
will retire, when the spring comes, with his food for reflection. 


He will sow aud hoe and reap industriously until December. In the 
mean time the hired man will earn the taxes from the soil. 


One of the most important discoveries of modern times has 
been made by the Springfield Republican, which, like Senator 
Murray CRANE, whatever it may think, cannot be uccused of being 
too harsh to President RoosrveLt. Its discovery is that the 
United States is maintaining a_ post-office primarily for the 
personal benefit of one ‘of the malefactors of great wealth,’” and 
“ for such incidental benefit to other people as his armed retainers 
will permit them to enjoy.” This is keen satire. The “ male- 
factor” is WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, and the post-office is “ deep- 
within the recesses” of his “ private park” in the Adirondacks. 
Here is medievalism indeed. 


Governor GuiLtp of Massachusetts has appointed some com- 
missions on different subjects. One of the commissions is on taxa- 
tion, and Assistant-Professor BuLLock of Harvard is named as 
chairman. No chairman has ever had more knowledge of the sub- 
ject of taxation than Professor BULLOCK, who was once an asso- 
ciate of Professor Jencks of Cornell, and afterwards was Pro- 
fessor at Williams. He is a modern economist of the school which 
believes that the economic law may be greatly improved by human 
legislation. Most of Professor BULLOCK’s associates at Harvard 
are convinced that the unsuccessful who have time to go to the 
Legislature ought to be encouraged to make the successful pay 
most Of the expenses of the State. Whether he thinks so or not, 
he knows all about taxation in Massachusetts, for the American 
Economie Asséciation has recently published an historical sketch 
by him on the “ Finances and Financial Policy of Massachusetts.” 
At any rate, Professor BULLOcK’s report will be ‘he work of an 
expert with views, and will be very interesting reading, for he 
knows how to write. 


The CHANLER family of the present age is, and has been, very 
interesting, and it becomes pertinent, now that some people are 
saying that Lewis STUYVESANT CHANLER might be a good Governor 
of New York. It is a very active generation, and it is useful. 
Some of the boys have played pretty hard, in the right kind of a 
way. They have ridden hard as well as worked hard. As the 
world knows, they are Astors on the mother’s side, and are not 
without money. So, likewise, are they not without ambition. 
One of them was a Congressman for a time and sat on the Demo- 
cratic side. Tammany owed him allegiance. ARMSTRONG CHANLER, 
who married AMELIE Rives, had a strong desire to help young 
people who had artistic talent and who wanted to cultivate it in 
Paris, but were not possessed of the means. So he established a 
prize to be competed for, the prize being the price of the winner’s 
keep and tuition while he was pursuing his studies in France. 


One of the brothers wanted to be one of the heroes of the Spanish. 


War and organized a company of Rough Riders of his own. A 
sister was the most eloquent and most effective of the advocates of 
woman suffrage before the latest constitutional convention of the 
State of New York. So, on the whole, the generation has been 
fairly active, whether Lewis is thought of again for Governor or 
not, and, considering everything, it has been on the funny side 
of things. | 


The beauty of all the courts of Europe of forty years ago is to 
be eighty-one years old this year, as we are told by a new book 
on the Empress EvGeNnre. Every one was interested in EUGENIE, 
for she was not only a beauty, but for a moment seemed to be 
able, while she had the impression that she could carry on the 
empire for her son, notwithstanding her husband’s overthrow. 
BIsMARCK, who had more ability and much of what she con- 
sidered rudeness, never agreed with her, so Dr. Evans, her dentist, 
helped her out of Paris. She was looked upon rather as an’ in- 
truder in royal circles in the days of her imperial greatness: 
but after her downfall she became a guest of the very particular 
Victoria, and her Scotch servants now address her_as “ Your 
Majesty.” Her servants are said to be principally Scotch because 
her mother was the daughter of Writ1AmM KIRKPATRICK, a Scotch 
print and wool merchant who practised his profession in Malaga. 
The Bonapartes of the second venture seem to have retired with 
a foxtune, for both NAPo.eon III. and his widow have had a good 
deal to spend. They bought Farnborough Hill, a fine house, 
and 275 acres of land from the publisher LoneMANs; and now it 
is a great estate in which Evcente lives in splendid, if mournful, 
isolation, surrounded by relics of the past, and by an atmosphere 
of deep ecclesiasticism. EvcENTE has built a large iron room in 
which NapPoLeonic relics are to be gathered and kept, especially 
those of the Prince Imperial which suggest his death in Afriea. 
The abbey on the estate is the burial-place of the Emperor and 
the Prince Imperial. and there is a side chapel for the tomb of 
the Empress. The lady who-was once so often thought of as an 
adventuress, somewhat frivolously given to clothes, has been great- 
lv dignified by her sorrows and her seclusion. 


Marion Story. who lately took his own life, and JuLIAN Story, 
the artist, and until recently the husband of Emma EAmEs, are of 
the third generation of an intellectual family. A newspaper 
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despatch announcing the Marion Story tragedy said that he was 
the “son of W. W. Story, a sculptor, who belonged to an old 
men are so soon forgotten in this land, or whether newspaper de- 
spatcles are written by imported foreigners. . Not long ago we had 
occasion to speak of the newspaper in the West which announced 
that Epwarp Everett would deliver an oration in an Ohio city last 
June. The name of Story recalls a good many men and events— 
the great judge, the. grandfather, who was not only of an “old 
Boston family,” but was himself Boston and Harvard and the 
Law School personified, and who aided MARSIIALL so greatly in 
building up the constitutional government of the United States. 
Then came W. W. Story, “a sculptor,” who started out to be 
a lawver and a writer on legal subjects, editing one of his father’s 
books. but who finally discovered that art was his vocation and 
Rome his appropriate domicile. This Story was the friend of the 
Jameses, of Lonarettow, Norton, Curtis, and was dis- 
tinguished in literature as well as in art. He was one of the 
Americans of whom it might be well to be proud, one of those 
who gave us distinction before—let us say, before the football era. 
A good many Americans seemed to know about him a generation 
ago, more than recall him now if we are to take the despatch 
as illustrative. In Rome, he lived in the Barberini Palace, in 
apartments that overlooked the still exquisite gardens. JULIAN 
Srory is his son, MARION was his nephew. 


Correspondence 
IT SOUNDS MORE ALARMING 


Seneca Fairs, N. Y., August 16, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sirn—Why should tariff-reformers be called free-traders? 
| am, sir, 
D. W. WALLER. 


RATE-WAR QUESTIONS 


Beaumont, TEx , August 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
. Str—The reasoning contained in the editorial pages 1188-9 of 
Harrer’s WEEKLY of August 17 seems to be good, but it seems to 
me that you have misstated the nature and facts of the case, in 
regard to the North Carolina rate war. 

It seems to me that the question is: When an action has begun 
in the State courts, has a minor Federal court—which is not a 
court to which appeals are taken from the State court—a right 
to interfere with the orders of the State court? 

In case a Federal question is involved, there is the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, and, as to the 
right of immediate relief, it should be presumed that the State 
courts would do their duty. — 

When a railroad wants relief in Texas, I notice that it usually 
goes to the State courts, and, in case there is a Federal question, 
which the State courts disregard, they take it to the Supreme 
Court of the United States on a writ of error, and, as a result, you 
seldom hear of State and Federal court conflicts in this State. 

I am, sir, 
READER. 


THE JAMESTOWN FAIR 


Norroik, VirGInia, August 24, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sitk.—The article entitled, ““ Humors of an Exposition,” which ap- 
pears in your issue of to-day, has caused surprise and regret in 
many of your readers in this State. We had believed that your 
journal was a friend.of the South, and well disposed towards the 
Jamestown Exposition. Now, when the Northern newspapers are 
beginning to praise the latter, to forget the mistakes that may 
have been made in the past, and bestow a little praise on the 
Exposition as it is at present, it was hardly to be expected that 
the \VEEKLY would give an apparent endorsement. to statements 
Which the average reader can but consider as in some degree 
describing the conditions at this present time, It is to be hoped 
that this article escaped the notice of the editor before it was 
‘printed. A few facts may help to remove the bad impression 
which it was apparently intended to make. 

The Jamestown Exposition was not designed to compete in size 
With the other expositions which have been had in this country, 
but to be largely historical, educational, and marine. If any 
one doubts that this has been accomplished he has only to visit the 
Expo- ition and see its historical and educational features; he can 
stand on the grounds and see a dozen battle-ships lying in Hampton 

There are two trolley-tines from Norfolk to the grounds. Though 
at times, when there is a great crowd of visitors. they become 
con«-ted, just as your Elevated Road and your Brooklyn Bridge do, 
yet |\ey generally give fairly satisfactory service. All the money 
that could be raised was required to put something worth seeing 
on te grounds; there was none to build a special railroad seven or 
eight miles long. The bridge referred to broke down under a 
heavily loaded freight-car a good while before the opening day, 


Boston family,” which made one wonder whether distinguished 


and was replaced by a new and entirely adequate one before that 
time. That ij did break down once is of no more importance now 
than the other fact that in Captain John Smith's time there was 
no bridge at all. I have been over the new bridge a dozen times 
and have never had to wait a minute. No one is expected to walk 
from Norfolk to the grounds, but if he wishes -to ride he can go 
there in a mé¢tor-car over the Boulevasd in twenty minutes. 

At the opening of the Fair there were a number of new water 
lines; too mijny, perhaps; but they made round trips frequently 
during the day. Now the Old Dominion Steamship Company alone 
has eight round trips a day from Norfolk to the Exposition pier. 
and there aré many other ways of going by water. It might be 
inferred from your article that one must necessarily come to 
Norfolk to visit the Fair; but great numbers of people go rid Old 
Point or Newport News, from both of which places there are 
steamer lines across the Roads. The lines from Washington, 
Baltimore, Richmond, and other places, most of them running extra 
steamers, maxe landings at the piers. The attendance is rapidly 
increasing. The picture which you publish, showing the main 
entrance with four or five people in sight, suggesting that there 
were only a handful inside, is of about as much value as evidence 
as a picture of that entrance at the hour when the thirty-five 
thousand vis:tors who came on North Carolina day were coming 
out. 

The Powhetan Guards are under the command of an officer of 
the United States Marine Corps, and he probably knows his 
business; anl I have never observed any gaudiness about their 
uniforms. 

If you wish to know the truth about the Exposition, come and 
see it. Ié will take about ten davs to do it well. And if this 
suggestion cénnot be accepted, do send a fair and impartial critie, 
one like Mr William Inglis, for example, who would doubtless 
rather help than hinder, praise than blame. 

I am, sir, 
J. W. W. 


[Our correspondent’s complaint is not without reason. By an 
oversight the article to which he takes exception achieved publica- 
tion for itself in the editorial vacation season several months 
after it was written. It would have been more just to its author 
and less unjust to the Fair if it had been published when first 
received.—E)1TOor. | 


MISUSE OF OUR NATIONAL NAME 


Det Rio, Tex., August 16, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin.—Inasmuch as the United States. government enacted, a 
few years ago, a law prohibiting the use of the design of the 
American flug for advertising purposes, and enacted this law not a 
little by reason of the fact that such legislation was advocated 
by the WereKLY, would you kindly advise me wiether or not 
Congress pessesses the power to supplement this legislation by 
passing a pill that would prohibit commercial, and especially 
financial, institutions that are doing, or that may ao, business in 
foreign countries from using the name of the United States in firm 
titles? 

Travellers in foreign countries, and the more especially in Mexico, 
are impressed with the fact that the name of the United States 
is used by financial promoters or exploiters in entitling their 
corporation, and used quite often in a manner that is misleading, - 
if not intended to be misleading. The result is that not in- 
frequently ihe name of the American government is perverted into 
a means of financial speculation, which is bad enough, but, what 
is even worse, is perverted in not a few cases by persons who are 
not citizens of the United States. 

If it be. true, as some one has wittily said, that the Holy 
Roman Empire was neither Roman nor Holy, it may be stated with 
equal accujacy that not a*few of so-called financial institutions 
in some foreign countries, and notably so in Mexico, that bear the 
name of the United States are, in fact, misnomers. These institu- 
tions are peither officered nor directed by Americans, and in ¢gase 
of embarrassment or failure the responsibility therefor should not 
be charged up against citizens of the United States. 

Though this abuse of-the name of the American government 
affects directly and unhappily American residents in foreign coun- 
tries where the abuse is practised, the United States government 
is yet alsp compromised, and compromised in many cases un- 
fortunately. The United States has no national bank in the sense 
that England or France or Mexico has; but the use of the name 
of the United States in the titles of financial institutions doing 
business in foreign countries misleads a vast number of uninformed 
foreigners there, as well as not a few unsophisticated Americans, 
to supposé that the institutions so named are supported by the 
United States government. Americans who cherish a decent regard 
for the fair fame of their country naturally resent the perverted 
use that iis) thus made of the name of their government, believing. 
as they dy, that the practice is invested with no small peril to 
American interests in foreign countries. Well-informed critics 
are inclined to think that Mr. Cortelyou, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, might wisely investigate this subject, as he has already 
directed an investigation into the genuineness and stability of 
mining companies in Mexico. 

In view of these conditions, would you kindly advise whether or 
not Congtess or the Executive can invent some means whereby 
the good jame of the United States, of the government as well as 
of the country, can be safeguarded from misrepresentation? 


I am, sir, 
Hersert HUNTT. 
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The Coal Fields of the United States 


THE SOLID BLACK AREAS INDICATE BITUMINOUS COAL, THE SHADED AREAS, LIGNITES, OR BROWN COAL 
From a map by the United States Geological Survey 


ECRETARY GARFIELD has just concluded an extended 

trip throughout the Western territory in which such a large 

proportion of his official interests originate. This has been 

no perfunctory survey of the situation, but’a close investiga- 

tion, directed particularly to the acquisition of a full and 
practical knowledge of the urgent Land Question. The Secretary 
returns to Washington firmly convinced of the wisdom of the 
administration’s policy in the matter and well equipped for his 
part in the pending struggle. The Denver convention was merely a 
skirmish—an attempt on the part of the opposition to guage the 
strength of its support. The opponents of conservative land 
legislation are busily organizing for what bids fair to be the keenest 
contest of the present administration. 

One of the most important and far-reaching of the measures 
which will be presegted to Congress in this connection was em- 
bodied in the bill introduced by Senator Nelson at the close of the 
last session, “ to provide for the preservation of the coal, lignite, oil, 
and natural gas, in the public lands, for the leasing of the same, 
and for other purposes.” The opposition contrived to keep the bill 
in committee, and the administration, seeing little prospect of its 
passage at thie time, was willing to postpone the effort. The Nelson 
bill, or a counterpart of it, will be brought before the coming Con- 
gress at an early date. 

The object of the projected legislation is to prevent further 
alienation from the government of valuable mineral lands, to 
facilitate the future development of the West. and to check the 
monopolistic conditions which at present prevail and threaten to 
increase. Whilst the lands contemplated in the bill lie to the 
west of the Appalachian region, the matter involved is of vital 
interest to the whole country, since it is okyious that the pros- 
perity, or otherwise, of any large section must more or less 
directly affect every other. 

Large areas of coal lands have already passed out of the hands 
of the government in the form of grants to railroads and other 
corporations, as well as to individuals. A recent investigation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission showed that the most exten- 
sive frauds have been practiced in securing these lands, and that 
a rigid monopoly has been established in the Western coal fields. 
Mr. Clarke, of the commission, stated to the House Committee,on 
the Public Lands, that “thousands of acres of coal land, ki® 
to be coal land, have been entered on coal declaratory statements— 
which is a declaration of their intention to locate and perfect the 
title—made in many instances by young women,” and in others by 


clerks, stenographers, and ‘similarly irresponsible persons, who 
immediately transferred the property thus dishonestly acquired 
to the operating corporations. In a similar manner, rich coal 
lands have been purchased from the government at $2 50 per acre 
“on the allegation that they were principally valuable for agri- 
cultural and grazing purposes.” 

Mr. Clarke informed the committee that practically all the coal 
lands in the West which are being operated are under the control 
of the railroad monopolists, and that the few independent owners 
of deposits cannot work them, because they are unable to get 
transportation facilities, and, where the right of way is at the 
disposition of a railroad, cannot even gain access to their own 
properties. He declared: “'Phe coal lands that are operated in 
Utah are almost, if not entirely without exception, owned by the 
Pleasant, Valley Coal Company and the Utah Fuel Company. The 
Utah Fuel Company owns all the stock of the Pleasant Valley 
Coal Company. The Rio Grande Western Railroad Company 
owns all of the stock of the Utah Fuel Company, and the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad Company owns all of the stock of the Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Company. ‘The Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad Company has had absolute control of the production, 
transportation, and marketing of the fuel supply of the State 
of Utah. ... The Union Pacific Coal Company and the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, between them, have almost as absolute 
control of all production and transportation and marketing of coal 
in Wyoming as the Utah Fuel Company and the Denver and Rio 
Grande railroad have in Utah.” 

When the evidence of this condition of affairs came to the 
knowledge of the President, he immediately ordered the Secretary 
of the Interior to withdraw from sale or entry all coal lands still 
in the possession of the government, and, on the assembling of 
Congress in December, strongly recommended the enactment of 4 
law for the conservation of this vast propeyty. : 

That the action and suggestion of the President have met with 
general approval may be inferred from the fact that no fewer than 
fifteen bills, more or less in accordance with his ideas on the sub 


_ ject, have been introduced during the present session of Congress. 


The Nelson bill appears to embrace the best features of all those 

which preceded it, and has two notable points of superiority over 

them, to wit: its provision for agricultural and grazing grants 

to apply to the surface of mineral lands, and the authority it con 

veys to the Secretary of the Interior to “ issue licenses to extract 
(Continued on page 1821.) 
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LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 


. SEVERAL YEARS AGO MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE GAVE A MILLION AND A HALF DOLLARS FOR THE ERECTION OF A PERMANENT HOME FOR THE PEACE CONGRESS. ON JULY 30 oF THIS YEAR 
CORNER-STONE OF THE GREAT STRU 


THE 
CTURE WAS LAID BY M. NELIDOFF, PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS, IN THE PRESENCE OF THE DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCE AND HIGH DUTCH OFFICIALS, 
ABOUT FIVE YEARS WILI. BE REQUIRED TO COMPLETE THE EDIFICE 
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THROUGH THE GATE 


THE CAUCASUS 


MR. NEVINSON, IN THIS SERIES OF ARTICLES, DESCRIBES THE COUNTRY BETWEEN 
THE CASPIAN AND THE BLACK SEA, AND ITS PEOPLES—GEORGIANS, ARMENIANS, 
AND TARTARS—THEIR OCCUPATIONS AND CUSTOMS, AND CHIEFLY THEIR SUF- 
FERINGS UNDER THE OPPRESSIVE AND HARRYING TYRANNIES OF THE RUS- 


SIAN GOVERNMENT. THE WRITER’S INQUISITION 


IS CLOSE AND RELENTLESS 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


SPECIAL 


T was the middle of last November, and I had come to Russia 
about a month before on a political errand. Having fulfilled 
that mission with such small success as was possible under the 
system of repression, espionage, and drum-head executions 
which then lay like a madman’s nightmare upon the coun- 

try, I had turned south from Moscow, and passed through a belt 
of famine district, a belt of the fertile Black Earth, and the wide 
steppes of the Don Cossacks, till one morning J] found myself mov- 
ing over the windy grassland that stretches from the Sea of Azov 
to the Caspian. Through the whole journey a deep gloom had hung 
over land and sky. In Nature it meant nothing more than the 
coming of the snow, but to man it seemed to correspond only too 
clearly with the misery and depression of the Russian people. 

It was with the greater joy that in the heavy purple of the morn- 
ing cloud in front of us I suddenly perceived a break of glimmering 
light, and high up, in the very midst of the shining mist, the edge 
of a precipice. After months on months of flat lands and seas, I 
was again approaching the mountains, and from a child | have 
never known a deeper pleasure than that. I saw at once that the 
glimmering light hung above the gate of the hills—the gate of 
Europe, the natural path for the feet of mankind passing to and 
fro between Asia and the western world. I say the feet of man- 
kind, for I know very well that some German professor will tell 
me that the historic races arrived in Europe by sea. But even a 
professor does not cross the -Egean on foot, and I am thinking of 
the silent ages when shaggy men and women, who had not yet 
learned to scoop out canoes, came slowly crawling over rocks and 


In the Georgian Pass—the natural Path for the Feet of Man- 
kind passing to and fro between Asia and the Western World 


CORRESPONDENT FOR 


“HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


snows into lands unvisited and unnamed. Or, if you wiff, I am 
thinking of the time when Japheth and his family, in the tall hats 
and long coats of our childhood’s arks, set out to populate Europe 
from the reduced circle of mankind, when the whole world was still 
damp with the deluge. Only some two hundred miles due south 
of that great pass through the Caucasus stands Ararat, on the top 
of which the ark went aground; and I am sure that Noah’s son 
would prefer the overland route towards his future home after 
being so long afloat. 

The town which has grown up at the European entrance to the 
pass is rightly called Vladikavkas—the Hold of the Caucasus—and 
it is significant that the greater part of the population earns its 
daily bread by making swords and daggers. No mountaineer who 
considers the feelings of his neighbor goes without a two-foot dagger 
hanging from the front of his girdle. Handle and sheath are 
usually decorated with silver; sometimes lumps of ivory are intro- 
duced, or the whole sheath is of metal, elaborately chased. Among 
the mountain tribes, as in all fine and warlike races, one has to 
remember that the male is the decorative sex. It is the same 
among birds and most wild animals, the extra adornment being in- 
tended partly to impress the enemy with terror at such magnificence, 
but chiefly, I think, to attract the_attention and confidence of the 
feminine eye and heart. Such is, at ll events, admittedly the 
object of the scarlet uniforms still retaéined in the British army, 
though of service on no field o on except London parks and 
village greens. And the same is true, I think, of the Caucasian 
tribes. These gleaming arms and silvered belts and buttons, these 
furry caps and flowing cloaks, are partly, it is trug; the incitements 


— rewards of valor, but chiefly they serve to allure the admiration 


and respect of the feminine beings who in daily life drudge about in 
very homely guise, like the drab and wingless females of certain 
flaunting moths. I should like to attribute this state of things, so 
opposed to our ideas of natural fitness, to the absence of woman 
suffrage, but the facts would be against me. For in the Caucasus 
the men had no kind of’suffrage either till a few months ago, nor 
have the women of France and England or America up till now. 
Yet there they are distinctly the decorative sex. 

I do not mean that the prevalent arms worn in the Caucasus by 
all respectable men are of no further use. For cookery they are 
constantly serviceable, and sometimes for murder. - But in every-day 
quarrels they are not so much employed as you might suppose. ne 
of my first experiences among the mountains was a terrific contest 
in a wayside tavern between two savage giants, both fully armed. 
Swinging blows swept in semicircles from the shoulders. Heads 
and chests resounded with the crashing hands; back and front 
with the kick and thrust of knees and feet. Bystanders and dogs 
joined furiously in the fray, snatching, clutching, and tearing at 
each other and at the combatants equally. But not a single corpse 
was the result. At the end of twenty minutes the defeated man 
was left crying aloud and weeping great tears, like Achilles. But 
the cause of his lamentation was not his loss of life, but his shirt, 
torn from neck to middle. For in these ordinary affrays the 
mountaineers rend each other’s garments and not their hearts, and 
this considerate habit may partly account for the extreme ragged- 
ness of the clothing in the more pugnacious villages. 

In the course of long-ages mankind has gradually discovered the 
best track over that snowy barrier which stands aimost unbroken 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian, and the track cuts the range 
in half at the centre. One can see how gradually the final way 
was found, for often the old roads can be traced up valleys now 
deserted. From end to end the pass has been variously fortified i 
different centuries, the building being sometimes like the Turkish 
or Persian, but generally like the medieval castles and wateh- 
towers of the English Borders or the Rhine, perched upon high 
rocks commanding the approaches of a gorge. The present road, 
famous as the military route of Georgia, was built by the Russians 
about forty years ago, and was fortified with Cossack outposts in 
barracks and towers. Fine stone houses were also built at inter 
vals of ten or twenty miles as posting-stations and shelters - 
travellers, but in the struggles of the last two years they ha: al 
been abandoned, and now stood empty. No horses could be sup 
plied. The pass was officially closed, and the government had de- 
clared that travellers went at their own risk; not that I have ever 
found it of any advantage to go into danger myself af some one 
else’s risk. But a few Cossack outposts were still maintained, 
with a section of mounted men in each, and the officer of the section 
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at the first station I reached was standing in the middle of the road, ™ 
a living monument of boredom. His one human interest was to } 
calculate the just interval between glasses of vodka. I discovered 

that in two hours the average interval was twenty-seven minutes; 

rather less, I think, than the marsala intervals on board a battle- 

ship in reserve. But the position was more lonely, and the officer 

evidently had no feeling for the picturesque. 

The village itself was a type of primitive life and construction. 
On a rock above it stood an ancient watch-tower full of dim his- 
tory. Beside the road a torrent rushed down from the highest ' 
glaciers of Europe. Sharp against a brilliant sky rose the crystal- 
line forms of the central range, graved and serrated like the 
aiguilles of Mont Blanc, revealing all their skeleton, and a structure 
so bare and precipitous that only a sprinkling of snow could rest 
upon it. And by walking half a mile to the next turn of the 
road, that officer might have’ gazed till night upon the huge dome 
of Kazbek, rising clear above the other heights, white with pro- 
found snow upon its northern curve, and, turning southward, the 
vast red cliffs to which Prometheus was once clamped. But what 
were any such external and inhuman things to a solitary officer, 
far from the restaurants, the gaming-tables, and the feminine 
favors which are the natural rewards and perquisites of the brave? 

For some months the pass had been declared closed to innocence. 
For nearly two years the Caucasus from Batoum to Baku had been 


n spluttéring and flaming with revolt and merciless repression. It 
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There is, of course, a risk of Robbery and Murder upon that 
: Road anti throughout the Caucasus if you happen to be well off 
8 
0 There is} of course, a risk of robbery and murder upon that road 
T and throughout the Caucasus if you happen to be well off. It 
e would be a@bsurd otherwise. The villagers, always on the perilous 
)- edge of starvation, have been driven over the edge by the burnings 
g and slaughters of recent months. When a traveller or merchant 
0 whose cloths and luggage and money would keep a village in luxury 
e for a mongh or two, and a family for some years, passes among 
- them, they*Would be inhuman if they felt no temptation. Yet from 
. me no native even begged. The only beggars I met were four poor 


youths wh@ had tramped from Central Russia, probably from Mos- 
cow, and were wandering across the snows of the summit, blue with 
cold, green’ with hunger, their toes sticking out through their boots, 
their skinay limbs showing through the rags of their citizen 
clothing. ‘They would give no account of themselves, but were 
obviously “ intellectuals,” probably students deeply involved in 
“ the Moveinent,” and fleeing to the mountains for refuge—* illegal 
men, withjut passports, or holding only “the wolf’s passport,” 
which drove them on to seek a new shelter every night, and often 
not to fin. There they were, wet through, shivering, and sick 
with hunger, upon the Caucasus, begging for farthings from a 
foreigner Whose whole heart was with their cause. In such queer 
little events does the greatest movement of our age sometimes find 
expression, 

But froga the mountaineers themselves I never had a word but 
welcome. People have told me since that it was because I went 
alone witljout escort, but I think the real cause was simply the 
incredible ‘yirtue of mankind, which is to me a perpetual astonish- 
ment. On the northern slopes of the mountains there is a tribe 


Fortifications like the medieval Castles and Watch-towers of the Eng- 
lish Borders or the Rhine commanding the Approaches of a Gorge 
Ie 
id 
d- was only natural that I started on my journey of 150 miles across 
the mountains among gloomy forebodings and prognostications 
ie of woe. In every line of life one becomes familiar with such warn- 
n ings, and one always finds that they are but the excuses of the 
re prophets for not doing the same themselves, or their irritation at 
Ly being disturbed in an easy routine. It might be an overstatement 
w to say there is no such thing as danger in the world, but the one 
in ‘thing I have found certain about danger is its exaggeration. After 
sh a day or two’s bargaining I bribed a rosy-faced Tartar to conduct 
h- me over with his horses to Tiflis in four days, and at the last 
rh moment an old German inhabitant put himself under my protection 
d, for part of the journey, and was very useful with the languages. 
a8 He did not know that my only protection was a piece of stick, but 
in never once did I see the remotest shade of peril. Or rather the only 
r- shale I saw was the ghost of a poor German bagman who had 
or come to sudden death upon the way some months before. Every one 
i from end to end of the pass appeared to have inspected his poor 
p dead body. Wherever I stopped it became the subject of converse, 
e- and during the descriptions of its appearance all eyes were fixed 
eT on me, with obvious conjecture. It was paraded before me; it was — 
re hung, like the albatross, about my neck. I have learned a large 
d, number of Russian words now, but what I know best in Russian is Viadikaykas, the “ Gate of the Caucasus,” where the greater part 
mn the words for’a German’s corpse: of the Pippulation earns its Bread by making Swords and Daggers 
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_peculiarly tempting to the natural man. 
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The present Road was built by the Russians about Forty Years 
ago, and fortified with Cossack Outposts in Barracks and Towers 


called the Ingoosh (or Ingouches), who are popularly supposed to 
live on nothing but other people’s goods, just as some virtuous 
people live on nothing but nuts. It is, of course, a libel, for theft 
cannot be plentiful enough to support life by itself in the mountain 
wilderness, but the habits of the Ingoosh are what naturalists call 
predatory. It may have been fancy, but [ thought that when, 
after passing near an Ingoosh village, my Tartar next spread his 
tarpaulin mat pointing south-southeast to Mecca, his prostrations 
and cadenced chantings displayed an additional fervor. At one 
point near the road he showed me a little plateau on which the 
traces of ruined walls and forsaken fields were still to be seen. 
An Ingoosh village had stood there once, but it acquired such 
enviable wealth by robbery of the passers-by that the Russian gov- 
ernment took all the wealth and utterly destroyed the village, ex- 
cept one house, which still remained in the middle of the plateau. 
One family had there been left, as though to perpetuate the robber 
breed. I met the present representative of the race—splendid in his 
high white cap of curly wool and in the strength of healthy man- 
hood. And I observed that from his eyes looked forth an uncon- 
cealed and indestructible honesty. 

So it was; the farther | went, the more I was amazed at the 
virtue of man. The pass may be officially closed, and the govern- 
ment may be trying to drive the traffic over the hundreds of miles 
of railway round by Baku, but the old merchandise of Europe and 
Asia is still dragged across the mountains here, and it is of kinds 
Large bales of wool go 
south. each bale sufficient to clothe a family for many winters; 


The Summit of the Georgian Pass over the snowy Barrier which 
stands almost unbroken from the Black Sea to the Caspian 
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cart-loads of ironwork and little stoves, so good for warming t}) 
hut and cooking the bits of sheep and oxen on. And up from th. 
vineyards of the southern slope come the huge vats of new-mad: 
wine, each fit to drown three of maudlin Clarence. Like Falstaff. 
among barrels, they lie in separate carts specially made to receiv: 
them, and under their weight the slow-moving wheels groan an:| 
crunch through rock and snow. From the Georgian valleys they 
bring red wine and white, the real ruby and topaz of the vine, s) 
pure that a giant might drink a vat at a sitting and rise refresh! 
for gigantic toil. A mere’ sup would gladden the largest an! 
dreariest family party that England ever saw; yet tinose carts wit), 
revolving axles go lumbering for a fortnight over the pass, and noi 
a native ever taps them. Have | not reason to admire what man 
abstains from making of man’ 

As to the common conditions of life, the Caucasus stands, I sup. 
pose, pretty much where Switzerland stood a hundred and fift 
years ago, when the three Englishmen claimed to have discovere| 
Chamounix, and wrote of it as Stanley wrote of Darkest Africa. 
Little by little the offshoots of families and tribes have been driven 
farther and farther up the valleys towards the limit of desolation, 
where not even mountain grass will grow. One can see very easilt 
how these settlers have moved, pushed by hunger to find a ney 
resting-place where the hillside was just not too steep for house 
and hay-field. There they have cleared away the rocks and brush. 
wood; there they pasture their cattle, and swing the scythe on 
slopes where it is difficult to stand. So the tiny villages have 
grown up, scattered on unsuspected heights, and all the thin popula- 
tion lives upon the mountain grass. That is their one wealth). 
for they transform it into shaggy little cattle, which they exchange 
with the lower valleys for maize and clothing. Every village keeps 
its hay-stacks within its walls; existence depends upon hay, and 


A Road-side Inn where the slow-moving Carts with Wool- 
bales and Wine-casks from Europe halt in their long Journey 


the cottages themselves are usually built with flat roofs so that the 
haystack may stand at the top and be kept clean and fairly dry 
through winter. 

Maize is the staple food, as in most savage and mountainous coun- 
tries. When an ox is killed, the execution takes place with a good 
deal of joyful ceremony at the front door; the body is hung to the 
lintel and cut up there—a disgusting sight to most of us who have 
no objection to beefsteak and sirloin, but like to forget the pre- 
liminaries to the feast. But the peasants feel no such disgust at 
all, nor did the Greeks, even in their most polished days; I sup- 
pose because extreme hunger and the worship of the gods conse- 
crate such acts of sacrifice. At the richer villages I found that when 
a stranger arrived they gave him scraps cut from one of the beaut! 
ful wild sheep which are found in the mountains. These thiey 
toasted on wooden skewers, and served with slices of raw onwn 
and sticky maize bread. For the night he was offered a section 
of a wooden slope or bank, which filled half a room. The remaining 
sections were occupied by the family or other wayfarers. There 
was no furniture on the bare floor, which it was best to cross In 
voloshes, invariably carried by practical people like the Russians. 
As to the further habits and manners of the inmates, let us pass 
without looking. When human life is reduced to its lowest terms 
in mountain hay, it is very far removed from the courtesies and 
reserves of well-fed society. “They live like cattle, they live like 
cattle!” my old German kept exclaiming, and vet it was not. 
really true. No cattle would have sheltered_their heads with a 
roof, or sloped the bank of boards to a nice angle for sleep, or !"- 
voked God’s blessing when the stranger went away. 

Only up in the village of Kazbek were there signs of a hight 

(Continued on page 1322. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SPEAKING AT PROVINCETOWN, MASSACHUSETTS, AT THE LAYING OF THE 
CORNER-STONE OF THE PILGRIMS’ MONUMENT 


5 
- wile, “Wes 
4 THE MONUMENT, WHICH WILL BE 250 FEET HIGH, WILL COMMEMORATE THE FIRST LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS ON AMERICAN SOIL, 
P THEIR SIX WEEKS’ EXPLORATION OF CAPE COD BAY. AND THE SIGNING OF THE FAMOUS COMPACT ON THE “ MAYFLOWER ” AS SHE 
: LAY AT ANCHOR IN THE HARBOR. 
q TREATING A SWEDISH CROWN PRINCE TO AMERICAN HOSPITALITY > 
| 
i 
7 Copyright, 1907, by the Jamestowu Official Photograph Corporation 
‘ee PRINCE WILHELM OF SWEDEN BEING ENTERTAINED AT LUNCHEON IN THE NEW YORK BUILDING AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
Pa BY PRESIDENT TUCKER. THE PRINCE IS IN THE CENTRE, WITIL ADMIRAL HARRINGTON, U.S.N., ON HIS RIGHT, AND MR. TUCKER 


ae ON HIS LEFT 
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ARE THE ENGLISH LAZY? 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY’ 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

BELIEVE that I have before now touched upor the signifi- 

cance of the English “silly season ”’—the horrible gap be- 

tween the middle of August and the end gf September that 

has to be filled in somehow. As a social machine, a social 

organization, London during this appalling period simply does 
not exist. The only people who can and do enjoy the English 
capital in August are housé-painters, and Americans, and the 
London County Council. Social London is in the hands of the first, 
picturesque London the prey of the second, and the London streets 
the great preoccupation of the third. ‘lhe sidewalks are littered 
with ladders and pails and brushes and pleasantly tinted -with 
splashes of paint; the roads are “up” and reeking of tar; and 
every other person you meet is poring over a Baedeker. Society 
is dispersed all over the kingdom, all over the Continent, indeed 
all over the world. It is yachting, shooting, fishing, climbing, 
golfing, loafing. It takes up the daily paper with an effort and 
throws it aside with a yawn. There is no news. Politics, even 
though the House of Commons has not yet risen, are moribund. A 
great veil of impassivity is drawn over the nation. Nobody does 
anything worth doing; nobody does anything even worth 
chronicling. The national life flows entirely in private channels 
where only ladies’ papers have the courage and inclination to 
follow it. All cities, all countries, of course, have this six weeks’ 
break, this periodic coma; but nowhere is it so complete as in Lon- 
don, nowhere is the hiatus so vivid, or the “interim” so truth- 
fully suggestive of a “ phantasma or hideous dream.” 

And of all men, I have often thought, it must tall hardest on 
the editors of the daily papers. They have to be writing and pub- 
lishing something. There is no reason, of course, why they should, 
but the thing is so. The paper must appear; even those who, in the 
leisure of the country-house billiard-room, complain the loudest 
of its dulness would complain louder still if it failed to come at 
all. No editor has yet dared to let his journal appear with half a 
dozen columns left a cool, charming, and tantalizing blank. No 
editor has yet dared to plead the thermometer and the nothingness 
of events from now to the end of September as a reason for 
suspending publication. Instead of that they east about for a good 
round captivating subject that will “fetch” the British public, 
fill their correspondence columns, and so help them over the silly 
season. Such subjects, I should imagine, are not easily found. They 
must be of popular interest and able to provoke the average man 
and woman into discussion. They must, therefore, deal with mat- 
ters of the simplest and most non-technical description, matters, 
if possible, of the heart as well as of the head. Happy the editor 
who has found the ideal silly-season topic. He has merely to sit 
still, take no heed of the morrow, publish the countless letters that 
pour in upon him, and allow his readers to edit the paper for him. 

It was, I suppose, as an -essay in the silly-season topic, a fly 
tentatively dropped over the public nose, that the Morning Post 
two days ago published a letter inveighing against the laziness of 
Englishmen. I have no idea whether the subject will “ catch on.” 
I may even be doing the Morning Post an injustice in thinking it 
was meant to “catch on.” In any case the topic interests me, 
and the writer's point of view is one with which I have a good deal 
of sympathy. He headed his letter, “ A nation of hcliday-makers.” 
England, he thinks, is getting into a somewhat neurotic condition, 
and he asks whether it has ever occurred to the readers of the 
Vorning Post that “ one great reason for this mental state is that 
we are lazy, that we take too many holidays, that the time we 
ought to devote to our affairs is largely taken up with going away, 
coming home, and the preparations therefor.” The law courts are 
closed, and the whole legal profession takes a holiday for four 
months every year. The school holidays are almost as long. “In 
my youth,”. says, the writer, “the prosperous manufacturer, 
merchant,,and business man stuck to his work every week-day. 
He had his three, four, or five weeks in the summer, his clerks and 
manager their two or three, his work-people their one or two— 
with three days at Christmas and three more at Easter. What 
have we now? Easter has spread itself over ten days; Whitsun, 
which was hardly observed in the old days, to four or five; and 
on the top of it there is the ‘ week end ’—the most wastefully dis- 
turbing influence of all. It has, unfortunately, Parliamentarv 
sanction during seven months of the year, so that it is recognized 


by all the public departments—where surely no question of over- 


work can ever arise—and is now admitted by the bulk of business 
houses. The consequence is that from Friday after lunch till Mon- 
day at lunch there is an official and business exodus from London 
of the —_ of which few are aware whose duties do not keep 
them in f6wn, and make it necessary for them to discover, by pain- 
ful experience, those who are not in town. And to what good are 
the week-ends? It is all very well to talk of the ‘stress’ of 
modern life—the ‘stress’ is no greater than before, if only men 
would not seek to compress into four and a half days what used to 
be done in six. And the compression is as bad for the individual 
as for the community. The blotting out of Saturday and half of 
Monday from the working week is so much handicap surrendered 
to the more earnest foreigner.” The writer sees no remedy unless 
the schools of the country rigorously restrict their holidays, taking 
a month in the summer, a fortnight at Christmas, and a week or 
ten days at Easter. “ We might then,” he says, “ hope to see a 
race of young men who can contemplate without horror a working 


week in which every week-end is not regarded as an opportunity 
for play!” 

For an American or a Colonial there can, I think, be but one 
answer to the question whether England is a land of leisure and 
Englishnfen inclined to be lazy. Of course they are inclined to be 
lazy. Take an American of whatever trade or profession, dump 
him dow in England, and his first impression and his last will be, 
* These people do not know what work is.” Everything, as it seems 
to me, is against their knowing “it. You have to begin with a 
monarchy which, rightly or wrongly, does not enjoy a reputation 
for strefivousness. You have, next, an old, a wealthy, a deep- 
rutted aristocracy which, while not idle, is too magnificent and too 
comfortable to take off its coat in earnest. You have on a slightly 
lower scgjle the whole vast territorial class that lives to perfection 
the life »f private and privileged leisure, broken, if at all, by a 
little public activity—a seat on a magistrate’s bench, on the local 
county council, perhaps in Parliament. There is, by the by, an 
interestiig book still to be written on the influence of the English 
landowning class. To look at the map of England you would 
hardly think that such a class could find the room to exist. A 
foreigner:who looked at England merely from the outside would be 
amazed jo find that in this little island, so black with cities that 
it wears. the aspect of being one vast suburb to the metropolis, and 
in theses days of ubiquitous manufactures, the landowning class 
not mer¢ly exists, but adds yearly to its social, if not its political, 
consequence. I do not for a moment question the immense utility 
of the part which the English country gentleman has played, and 
will long continue to play, in the life of England. But at the 
same timle it is equally indisputable that the sort of life he affects, 
and espérially the sort of life affected by the newer type of country 
gentlemg@n—the endless indulgence in sport, the salmon stream, 
the grouse moor, the hunting-box, the pheasant preserve, and so on 
—is on the whole one of harmless and half-irresponsible idleness, 
and that the neighborhood in which he lives is rarely apt to 
regard him as an apostle of strenuousness. The “ country” every- 
where stands for leisure; and so long as the “ country” continues 
to represent the supreme object of an Englishman’s ambition and 
his socigl ideal, so long will England be leisurely. More than any 
other element in the national fabric, the territorial class sets the 
tone of social life and intensifies its preoccupation in an elegant 
indolence. 

Again, in-an old and stable land. governed by a monarchy, and 
with sodial standards as fixed as the social foundations, the con- 


‘ventions play an enormous part; and the conventions in England 


are all against hard work. It is the leisured class that rules, that 
makes up society, that holds all the positions men naturally covet. 
I was talking a few months ago with a number of the Colonials 
who were over in London for the Colonial Conference. One and 
all decliired that what most impressed them in England was the 
prevalenre of the caste system. They were quite right. The caste 
system is beyond doubt the outstanding feature of the English 
structure. It is the caste system that makes the West End of Lon- 
don the, governing centre of the British Empire. It is the caste 
system that in every British Ministry reserves 2 wholly dispro- 
portionate number of places for the aristocracy, whose title to 
them is. based solely on the non-essentials of birth, manners, and 
social position. Nobody pretends they are the best men for the 
offices they fill, or that the country receives from them anything 
like full’value for its money. They are there simply because they 
are born in the purple and cannot be got rid of. Hence polities in 
England remain, and will continue to remain until the Labor 
party came definitely into their own, an affair of friends, and the 
national business is too often entrusted to a set of charming, 
wealthy, titled, and condescending amateurs. 

One s#es the same spirit at work in all directions. One sees it in 
the uniiversal assumption that a man born in ordinary cireum- 
stances «js expected to die in ordinary circumstances, and that the 
scope of his efforts has been inexorably traced for him by the acci- 
dent of! position. One sees it in the overwhelming weight which 
“good form” and the deadening artificialities of an old society 
have aéquired in England. One sees it in the resigned con- 
sciousness that in England the career is not fully open to_ talent. 
The number of things. for instance, that a “gentleman” cannot 
do without losing social caste is in England so prodigious as to 
form a_veritable schedule of forbidden industries. The point I 
am driving at is that throughout England the sense of the nobility 
of work for its own sake, if not actually lost, has become enor- 
mously ,overlaid and obscured by the intrusion of quite alien factors. 
The country. while democratic in form, is not democratic in spirit. 
It has not accepted, and does not subscribe to, that gospel of work 
which lies at the root of the strength. the success, the democracy of 
the younger nations. Any one who has looked into English trade- 
unionisfa must have realized how largely it is mixed up with class 
spirit. ‘The working-man who knows that his employer drives 
down tq the office at half past ten, takes an hour and a half for 
lunch, #§ at his club again shortly after five, spends the week-end 
in the eountry. and thinks himself somewhat of a “ hustler” if he 
is content with two months’ holiday in the year, is not likely to 
have a‘keen appreciation of the dignity of labor. From top to 
bottom there runs the habit of regarding work as an unpalatable 
interruption of the real business of existence; and nearly all Eng- 
lishmen: work harder on a holiday than in their offices or workshops. 
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CHAPTER VIIIL.—/(Continued. ) 


ANEY had been complaining;a little of loneliness. “TI 
will not believe that me work an—the world is done. ’Tis 
true I took very little care of me” good. days, but I was 
s happy in me duties such as theyweére. Me little woman 
saves me from the blue divils when she’s about, but when 
I'm alone sure it’s deep in the dumps I fall. Sometimes me mind 
misgives me. Think of her tied to an old sftimp of a tree like me! 
But maybe she’s right, maybe I’m to recover me powers, and be of 
use, 

To this Alice could only reply as comfortingly as she could. 
“ You've given her a good deal, Captain.” 

“So I have, but I mean to give more. As scon as I’m able to 
travel we’re going down the hill to see the world. Sometimes when 
we sit on our porch and talk of it, it seems as if I could see the 
whole of the States spread out before us, Chicago, Washington, 
New York, and all to choose from. I ¢an’t get over the surprise 
of having the stream of money keep comin’. I used to work hard; 
you may not believe that,. but “twas so. I used to have long 
davs and nights of watching. “Twas work of, a kind—though 
you may not admire the kind, and now I have nothing to do but 
sit and twist me two thumbs-——and one of them bog spavined at 
that.” 

To this Alice had made no reply, for they were within earshot of 
Ben and Bertha. Haney called out: “ Sure, it must be near dinner 
time, Bertie. I mean luncheon, ma’am; I’m lately instructed.” 


more twelve o'clock dinners for us, Captain.” 

Haney groaned. “ This fashionalile life will be the death of me. 
Sure I eat and talk by rule a’ready. Where it will end I dunno.” 

Happily the bell soon relieved the strain. The talk at luncheon 
continued to be very personal; it could not be prevented, for each 
of these four people was at a turning point in his or her life. 
Haney feeling the slow tide of returning life in his limbs was in 
troubled thinking of what he was to do. Bertha just beginning to 
tremble beneath the mysterious stir of an all-demanding love was 
uneasy, feverish, and self-conscious. Alice sensing the approach 
of weakness and decay, vet struggling against it, was inwardly in 
despair, and Ben hitherto careless, facing life with unwrinkled 
brow, was appreciating, for the first time, the positive responsi- 
bilities of manhood. Bertha’s expressed wish to employ his best 
judgment exalted him while it troubled him. 

At the moment the burden of the conversation was his, for Haney 
was in a reflective mood, and Bertha, busied with the table service 
(which she was trying to raise to the level of her honored guests), 
was distrait. Alice, tired and a little dispirited, added nothing 
to the youthful spirit of the meal. 

At last, just when the conversation flagged out, Haney, lifting his 
head, said: “ Mr. Fordyce, me little girl and | have decided we 
want vou to take Crego’s place as our lawyer. I hope you'll be 
able to do it.” 

Alice looked up in surprise. “ But vou don’t mean to take it 
from Judge Crego?” 

Haney’s face grew hard. “TI am under no obligation to Crego, 
and I prefer to have as me lawyer a man who can neighbor with 
me, and whose wife is not above noJding when me own wife passes 
by.” 

Alice hastened to defend the Cregos. “ You mustn't be unjust 
to. Mrs. Crego.” 

“I'm not.” said Haney; “nor to Crego, either. Ive paid for 
his time, and paid well—as I’m willing to pay for yours,” he said 
to Ben. “T need advice—and I want to feel free to go for it.” 

Ben replied: “ Ud like to accept vour business, Captain, but you 
see it would not be professional for me to profit at the expense 
of my friend, and, besides, I haven't really settled here vet.” 

¢ Haney looked disappointed. “I thought ye had. Well. I am 
going to eut loose from Crego, annyhow—and I shall tell him 
why—” 

Bertha cried out, “ No, don’t do that.” 

He acquiesced. “ Very well, then, T won’t, tell him why; but 
I'm going to quit him! Now, if vou don’t take me business Tl 
give it to Jim Beringer. It pays a good bit of money. and will 
pay more. T'll make it profitable to ve.” 

Alice looked at Ben. “ Of course, if he is going to leave Judge 
(‘rego, anyway—” 
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Zz But that would mean making our permanent home here— 


They all laughed in tune to his humor, and Bertha replied, “ No’ 
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‘and setting up an office.” 

“ Well, why not? I can’t live in the East any more—that we 
have tested. I am willing to decide now. It would give yeu a 
start here, and, besides, I think you can be of use to the Captain.” 

Ben still hesitated. “It seems rather treacherous to Crego, 
some way—but if you have definitely decided against him—” 

“We have!” said Bertha. “We talked it all over yesterday. 
We want you.” 

Haney’s face was again stern. “ There is one thing more, Mr. ; 
Fordyce. Me reputation must be taken into account. It won't 
do you any good to be associated with me—I don’t know that it 
will do you anny harm—but I’m darn sure it wili not do you 
anny good to be associated with a gambler.” 

Alice spoke first. “ A lawyer can’t choose his clients—at least. 
a young lawyer can't.” 

Haney ignored the implications of her speech. “I’m not tryin’ 
to cover up me tracks,” said he. “1 was a gambler for thirty 
vears. Me whole life has been a game of chance. There are manny 
who think gambling is one of the high crimes, but I think a square 
game between men is defensible. I am a gambler by nature. Why 
shouldn’t I be? I grew up a fat squab of a hoy rollin’ about on 
the pavin’-stones of Troy. It was all luck whether I lived or 
died. I lived, and when I had learned to read I read wild-West 
stories. Of course that led me to go West and join the Indians. 
I got away—and by stealin’ rides and beggin’ me bread I reached 
Dodge City. “Twas all chance that I didn’t die on the way. Me 
mother, poor soul, was worried, and I knew it, and finally I put 
me fist to it and wrote her a letter to say I was all right. She 
wrote beggin’ me to return, which I did a couple of years later: 
but Troy was too slew for me then—so I went back. I was always 
takin’ chances. I had no trade, but I had faith in me luck. . I 
won. I almost always won—and so I came to be a gambler along 
with bein’ sheriff and city marshal and the like o’ that in one 
town or another; but I always played a square game. A man 
who plays a square game is a gambler. The man who deals un- 
derhand is a crook. I’m no crook. lL love the game. To know 
that the cards are stacked against the other player takes all the 
fun out of it for me. I want the other man to have an equal 
chance with me—else *tis no game, but a hold-up. No man ever 
rightfully accused me of dealing against him. My world is a 
world of risk.” He looked at Alice. “Sure the Look-Out up 
alove—if there is one—is there to see that we all have a show 
for our money. If annything interferes with that—the game is a 
crooked one.” 

Alice began to perceive something big and admirable in this 
man’s spirit. She was not of his faith—quite the contrary—shie 
was a fatalist. Nothing happened in her world—but she coul:] 
understand the gambler’s point of view. 

Haney was going on. “I know all the tricks—I learned them. 
not to use in the game, but to keep them out of the game. I had 
too much faith in me luck to ever weaken.” 

“Did you never lose?” asked Ben. 

“Oh ves, indeed—but only for a short streak. Take this mine. 
for instance. A man comes into me house full of, confidence in 
himself, and goes broke. He says, ‘ I’ll put me prospect-hole against 
five hundred dollars.’ ‘ Roll thé wheel,’ says I, and I won the 
hole. Of course that prospect turned out big—’twas me luck to 
have it so. ’Twas his luck to let go a good thing. He was a 
full-grown man—he knew the game, and went into it with his 
eves open. Truth was, he considered the mine a dead horse— 
and was hopin’ to take a rise out o’ me. Me little girl here is dis- 
turbed about the way the mine came to us, but she needn't. be. 
‘Twas all in the game. “Twas in the game that another crazy 
fool should blow me to pieces—I don’t complain. I take me 
chances. Now,” here he faced Ben, “as I understand it, you're 
not a rich man?” 

Ben flushed a litile. “ No—TI haven’t earned, much so far, but 
it’s up to me to get busy.” 

“ And ye expect to marry soon?” 

This question sent a thrill to the heart of each of the three 
voung people listening—a thrill of fear, of doubt—and Ben said, 
slowly, feeling Haney’s fatherly good-will: “ Yes, we expect to set 
up housekeeping, as the old-fashioned people say, as soon as Alice 
is a little stronger.” 

“Very well, then.” Haney went on like one who has made his 
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point. “Here’s your chance. Your fee with me will pay your 
coal bills, annyway. We're likely to take a good dale of your 
time, but you'll lose nothing by that.” 

Bertha, with big yearning eyes fixed upon Ben's face, waited 
in a quiver of hope as he replied: 

“Of course, Captain Haney, I can’t subscribe to your defence 
of gambling, and if you were still a gamester, in the strict sense 
of the word, I couldn't accept this position, for it is something 
more than legal—but as you have given up all connection with 
gaming and liquor-selling, I see no reason why I[ should not accept 
your offer, provided I can be of service in the manner you expect.” 
He looked across the table at Bertha, and reading there the same 
entreaty which she had expressed in the garden, he said, firmly 
and definitely, “ Yes, I will accept, and be very much obliged to 
you.” 

' Haney extended his hand, and they silently clasped palms in 
the compact. 

They parted in a glow of mutual confidence and liking, and 
Alice said: “I think it is very fine of you, Captain Haney. This 
may be the means of establishing Mr. Fordyce in busines& here.” 

“I will do all I can to help him, for he takes me eye.” 

Ben’s last glance and the pressure of his hand left in Bertha’s 
brain a glow which remained with her all the rest Of The day— 
and causing her to carol like a robin as she trod her swift way 
about the house. | 

The next morning, as‘they sat at breakfast, Haney briskly said: 
* Well, little woman, I’ve decided, now that I have a man I can 
trust with me business, to make the trip East. As soon as he 
has the mines in hand. we'll start. Can you be ready to go 
Monday week?” 

“Sure thing!” she answered, quickly, but with a nameless 
pang that was neither joy nor exultation at her heart. For the 
first time she realized that she had lost her keen desire to explore 
the glittering cities which lay below her feet. A fairer world, a 
perfectly satisfying world, was opening before her in the high 
country which was her home. 


CHAPTER IX 
BERTIIA’S YELLOW CART. 


Ben found his office a most cheerful and pleasant resort—- 
just what he needed, and each morning as soon as his breakfast 
was eaten he went to his desk to write, to read his morning paper 
und to glance at the law journals. He called this “ studying.” 
About eleven o’clock the Harieys regularly came down and they 
went over some paper, Or some proposal for investment—or Wil- 
liams came in with a report of the mines. This filled in the time 
till lunch. Not infrequently he got into the carriage and they 
drove up to get Alice to fill out the table. In the afternoon they 
sometimes rode out to the mesas, and it was this almost daily 
habit of driving and lunching with the Haneys which infuriated 
Mrs. Crego (who really loved Alice), and troubled Lee Cong- 
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don, who was, as she said, frankly in love with Ben. Gossips 
were already discussing the outcome of it all. 

“Just such a situation as that has produced a murderess,” 
suid Mrs.*Crego to the Judge one night—but he only shook his 
paper and scowled under its cover, refusing to say one word 
further coacerning the Haneys. 

Alice, studying Ben with those uncanny eyes of hers, saw him 
‘slowly yielding to the charm of Bertha’s personality which was 
maturing .rapidly under the influence of her love. She was as 
silent as ¢@ver, but her manner was less boyish. The swell of her 
bosom, the glow that came into her face, had their counterparts 
in the un¢onsciously acquired feminine grace of her bearing. She 
was giving up many of the phrases which jarred on polite ears 
—and sh¢ did this naturally by reason of her association with 
Alice. She saw and took on many of the little niceties of the 
older woman's way of eating and drinking. 

At Lee Congdon’s suggestion she abandoned the cross-saddle. 
This hergie change—for it required a great deal of character 
to give up the free and natural way of riding (the way in which 
all women rode until these latter days), to assume the helpless 
and twisted position the side-saddle demands, but she did it in the 
feeling that Ben liked her better for the change. And he did 
She could see approval in his eves when she rode out for the first 
time in ¢pnventional riding skirt, looking very slim and strong 
and grac@ful. “1 can’t stand for the * hard hat’,” she confessed. 
“ Tll weag a cap or a sombrero, but no hard one for me.” 

These were perfect days for the girl-wife. Under these genial 
suns with such companionship, such daily food, she rushed toward 
maturity like some half-wild colt brought suddenly from the 
sere rangé into abundant and peaceful pasture. The physical side 
of her befmg rounded, glowed and burned with the fires of youth at 
the same time that the poor old Captain sank slowly but surely 
into ina¢fivity and feebleness. She did not see his decline, for he 
talked bravely of his future, and called her attention to his in- 
creasing weight, which was indeed a sign of his growing inert- 
ness, 

And s@ the months passed with no one of the little group 
but Alice;suffering, for the Captain had attained a kind of resigna- 
tion to his condition. He still longed to go up to the camp, but 
the doctgr and Bertha persuaded him to wait, and so he en- 
dured as.patiently as he could, and if he suffered he gave little 
sign of it. 

Alice, fully alive now to the gossip of the town—thanks to Mrs. 
Crego—féund herself helpless in the matter. She believed the 
young pepple to be (as they.were) innocent of all disloyalty, and 
she cou not assume the role of the jealous woman. She was 
frighten@] at thought of the suffering before them ail, and it was 
in this f¢ar that she said to Ben one day: “ Boy, you’re giving up 
a deal of time to the Haneys.” 

He answered promptly: “ They pay me for it.” 

“IT knpw they do—but, dearest, you ought to have more time 
to study+—to prepare yourself for other clients—when they come.” 
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Haney, lifting his voice, said, “Mr. Fordyce, me little girl and I want you to take Crego’s place as our lawyer” 
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He laughed. “They're not likely to come right away—and 
hesides 1 get in an hour or two every day.” 

“But you ought to study six hours every day. Aren't the 
traditions of Lincoln and Danie] Webster all to that effect? 
Work all day with the axe, and study by the light of pine-knots all 
night.” 

He took her words as lightly as they were spoken. “ Something 
like that—but I’m no Daniel Webster. I’m not sure I want to go 
in for criminal law at all.” 

She spoke sharply. “ You mustn’t think of getting your fees 
too easy, Ben. I don’t think any good lawyer wins without work 

-do you?” 

“I didn’t mean that.” he hastened to say. ‘“ You do me an 
injustice. I really read more than you think, and my memory 
is tenacious, you know. Besides, I can’t refuse to give the Haneys 
the most of my time, for they dre my only clients, and the 
Captain is most generous.” 

“ The mornings ought to be enough,” she hazarded. 

“I know what you mean. I do go out with them afternoons 
a good deal, but I call that part of my work. They are so help- 
less socially. You’ve always felt that yourself.” 

“I feel it now, Bennie boy, but we mustn’t neglect all friends 
for them. Other people don’t know that you do this as a matter 
of business, and of course you can’t tell any one, for if the Haneys 
heard of it they would be cut to the heart. Do tliey put it on a 
business basis?” 

“They never mention it. Bertha isn’t given to talking sub- 
tleties, as you know, and the Captain takes it all as it comes 
these days.” 

It hurt her to hear him speak Mrs. Haney’s first name in that 
off-hand, habitual way, and she foretold further misconception 
on the part of Mrs. Crego in case he should forget—as he was like- 
ly to do—and allude to “ Bertha” in her presence. But how could 
she tell him not to do that? She merely said, “I like Mrs. 
Haney, and I feel sorry for her—I mean I’m sorry she can’t 
have a place in the town to which she is really entitled. Shi 
is improving very rapidly.” 

“Isn't she!” he cried out. “ That little thing is reading right 
through the town library—a book every other day—she tells 

** Novels—I fear.” 

“No, that’s the remarkable thing. She's reading history and 
biography. Isn't it too bad she couldn't have had Bryn Mawr 
or Vassar. I've advised her to have in some one of the university 
people to coach her. I’ve suggested Miss Franklin, I wish youd 
uphold me in it.” . 

He had never told Alice of the talk in- the garden that day, 
nor of the look in Bertha’s eyes which decided him to assume the 
position of mentor as well as legal adviser, and he did not now 
intimate more than a casual supervigion of her reading. As a 
matter of fact, he was directing her daily life as absolutely as a 
husband—more absoiutely, in fact, for she obeyed his slightest 
wish or most minute suggestion. He withheld these facts from 
Alice not from any perceived disloyalty to her, but from the idea 
that his advice to Bertha was paid for and professional, and 
therefore not to be spread wide before any one. He did not con- 
ceal anything; he merely outlined, without filling in, the bare 
suggestion. 

He not merely gave his fair client lists of books—he talked 
with her upon them and, so far as he was able, spoke seriously and 
conscientiously upon them. She seized upon his suggestion and 
got Miss Franklin, one of the teachers of the schools, to come 
in now and again of an evening to help her, and, being fond of 
music, she bought a piano and began to take lessons—all of 
which Lee Congdon would have said threatened to render her 
commonplace and uninteresting—btit Alice Heath felt quite differ- 
ently about that. 

* No, the more that girl gets the more she'll have, Lee. As Ben 
says, she’s the kind that if she were a boy would turn out a big 
self-made man. That’s a little twisted as to grammar, but you 
see what I mean. Sex is one of the ultimate mysteries, isn’t it? 
Now, why didn’t I inherit my father’s ability?” 

“You did, only you didn’t use it. But this girl hasn’t your 
father to draw from.” : 

* No, but her father was an educated man, a civil engineer, she 
tells me, who came out here for one of the big railroads. He was 
something of an inventor, too—that’s the reason he died poor— 
they nearly all do.” 

“ But the mother? 

“Well, she’s weak and tiresome now, but she’s by no means 
common. She’s broken by hard work, but she’s naturally refined. 
No, the girl isn’t so bad—it’s the frightful girlhood she had to 
have in that little hotel. I think it’s wonderful that she could 
associate with the people she did—barbers and railway hands and 
all that—and be what she is to-day. If she had married a man 
like young Bennett, for example, she would have gone far.” 

“She can’t go far with Haney chained to her wrist.” said the 
blunt Mrs. Congdon. 

* But think what will happen when she is his widow?” 

* And his legatee.” 

Precisely.” 

“ She'll cut a wide swath. She's going to be handsome.” 

They had reached a danger-point. for Lee was on the verge of 
saving something about Ben’s infatuation’ but she didn’t. and 
Alice knew why she didn’t. for she asked rather abruptly: “ Won’t 
you come over Thursday night; I’m going to take the Haneys to 
dinner at the Hotel.” She flushed under Lee’s gaze, “It’s really 
Bennie’s party,,and I’m going to make it as pretty as I ean.” 

“ Alice, I don’t understand you. Why do vou do this?” 

*“ Because IT must—she and the Captain are going East on a 


s* 


visit, and Ben wants to give them a ‘ jolly send-off,’ as he calls it 
—besides, I like the girl.” 

Lee mused in silence for a few moments. ‘I guess you're right. 
Of course I'll come—who else will?” 

“Several of Ben’s new friends and the Cregos—” 

“ Not the Missus?” 

“Yes—she comes because she’s so nearly consumed with curi- 
osity. Oh, it really promises to be smart.”’ f 

Congdon came in just in time to hear these words: “ Who 
promises to be smart—Mrs. Haney?” 

The women laughed. “ Another person going about with a ming 
full of Mrs. Haney.” 

“Well, why not? I just passed her on the street in her new. 
dog-cart, and she was ripping good to look at. Say, that gir! is 
too swift for this town. You people better keep close to her 
if you want to know what’s doing in gowns and cloaks. Did 
you ever see such development in your life? Say, girls, I always 
believed in clothes, but my eyes! I didn’t think cotton and 
wool and leather could make such a change. Who is putting her 
on?” 

“ The cart is a new development,” said Alice. “I hope it wasn’t 
yellow.” 

“Well, it was.” 

“The Captain was in it?” 

“ Not on your life—the Captain was at home in the easy-chair 
by the fire.” 

The women looked at each other. Then Lee said: “ The beginning 
of the end. Poor old Captain.’ ; 

Congdon was loyalty itself. “Now don’t you jump at con- 
clusions. Well, she pulled up, and I went out to see her. She 
gave me her hand in the old way and said, ‘Isn’t this a joke! 
The Captain ordered it from Chicago. He saw a picture in one 
of my magazines of a girl driving one of these things, and here 
[ am. You don’t think they'll charge me a special license. do 
you?’—Oh, she’s all right. Don’t you worry about her.—Then 
she said, ‘What I don’t like about it is the Captain can’t ride in 
it. I’m not going to keep it,’ she said.” 

“That was for effect,” remarked Lee. 

“Don’t be nasty, Mrs. Congdon. You can’t look into her hig 
serious eyes and say such things.” 

Lee looked at Alice. “Oh, well, if it comes down to ‘big 
serious eyes’ then all criticism is valueless. Aren't men curi- 
ous? Character is nothing, intellect is nothing—it’s all a ques- 
tion of whether ‘we're good-lookin’ or not. Sometimes I’m dis- 
couraged. An artist husband is so hard to please.” 

“TI didn’t use to be, dear,” he replied, with a mischievous 
gleam. 

“He means when he took me. I'm used to his slurs. Just 
think, Alice, I accepted this man fresh from Paris with all his 
sins of omission and commission upon him, and now he reviles 
me to my teeth.” She patted the hand he slipped round her neck. 
“Tell us more about Mrs. Haney—how was she dressed ?” 

“In perfect good taste—almost too good. She carries that 
sort of thing well—she’s so clean and nifty in line. If she could 
have a year in Paris—um! um! Well, us to Fifth Avenue. 
sure thing!” 

“ All depends on what is at the bottom of the girl’s soul,” said 
Lee, sententiously. “A light woman with money is a flighty 
combination. I don’t pretend to say what little Mrs. Haney is at 
bottom. Thus far I like her. I talk about her freely, but I de- 
fend her in public. But at the same time fifty thousand dollars, 
a year is a corrupting power.” 

Congdon gravely assented to this. “ You're perfectly right— 
that’s the reason I keep our income down to fifteen hundred.” 

Alice rose rather wearily. “ Thursday night you said?” 

“Yes, and I guess, following the latest bulletin concerning 
Mrs. Haney, we better put on our swellest duds.” 

Alice on her way home continued to think of Mrs. Haney—in- 
deed, she was seldom out of her mind—and she hed a feeling of 
having known her for a long time, since girlhood, and yet less than 
a year had passed since that dinner at Lee Congdon’s. Spring was 
coming, the hint of it was in the sweet air, and in the clear 
piping of a prairie-lark in a vacant lot. Spring! and how long 
it. had been since Ben had referred to their marriage. Perhaps 
he took it for granted. “ Perhaps he sees in me failing health and 
dares not speak.” 

She was not gaining, that she knew, and so did Lee. She 
had stayed too long in the raw climate of her native city. “ He 
must not marry me,” she despairingly cried. “I must not let 
him ruin his life in that way,’ and she sank back in the corner 
of her carriage with wrinkled, pallid face, and,quivering lips—for 
Bertha was passing up the avenue, driving a smart stepping cob, 
in her cart, and in the seat beside her, as radiant as herself, 
sat Ben Fordyce. 


CHAPTER X 
THE JOLLY SEND-OFF 


Tue Mrs. Haney who came to Alice Heath’s dinner at the 
Antlers was in outward seeming an entixely different person from 
the constrained young wife who stepped timidly into Lee Congdon’'s 
home that night only half a year gone. She was gowned in that 
severe good taste which betokened a high-priced “ ladies’ tailor,” 
and a very judicious critic. Her critie she had found in Miss 
Franklin. a young lady from the university, who had passed: 
easily and naturally from teaching history and etiquette up to 
the higher function of advising as to the cut and color of gowns. 
Bertha’s black velvet was this time a close-clasping sheath which 
revealed her slender figure. and delicately and modestly disclosed 
the growing grace of her bosom. She.wore, too, some jewels of 
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_ it just the same.” 
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diamond and turquoise—not showy (Miss Franklin had taken 
vreat pains to warn her of all that), and she was absolutely 
irreproachable as she slowly entered with the Captain, who, hav- 
ing submitted like a martyr to evening dress, was as uneasy as a 
colt in harness, and more than usually uncertain of step. 

Ben’s eyes expanded with surprise, and his heart warmed with 
pride as he greeted her. “You are beautiful!” he exclaimed to 
her, and the tone of his exclamation as well as the words ex- 
alted her. Her brain filled with a mist of gold. She hardly felt 
the floor beneath her feet. To be called beautiful—and by him— 
had been outside the circle of her most daring hope. “ Beauti- 
ful! I am beautiful,” she thought, and the repetition of this 
word in her mind was like the clash of. musical bells—silencing 


‘her. Mechanically she took her place at his right hand, silently, 


but with a far-away smile, she listened to the merry talk of the 
table. She hardly 
knew what she ate, or 


what any one said, 


except when he spoke 
to her. She saw the 
Captain down at 
Alice’s right, and won- 
dered vaguely how he 
was getting on about 
his napkin and his 
fork, but was not 
troubled. 

The first words that 
really roused her and 
stopped the musing 
smile on her lips were 
spokem by Ben in a 
lower’ voice —hal f.- 
laughing but tender 
also. “ You mustn't 
stay away too long— 
I'll feel as if I weren't 
earning my money 
while you're gone.” 

wish you were 
going too,” she said. 
She had thought this 
many times, but this 
was the first time it 
had broken from her. 
Why can’t you—an< 
Alice—come with us*” 

“Oh, I can’t do 
that. The Captain 
spoke of it, but I can't 
atford it.” 

He'll pay you for 


“T wouldn’t want 
pay—it isn’t that, but 
Alige isn’t able to go. 
and I can’t think of 
going without her.” 

This was a good 
reason, and Bertha, 
looking toward Alice. 
saw in her face the 
pain which masks 
itself in color and 
movement. The din- 
ner-table, especially 
decorated by Alice 
herself, was exquisite, 
and Bertha felt her- 
self a part of the great 
world of dignity and 
beauty where eating 
is made to seem a 
graceful art and wine 
is a bit of color and | 
not a lure. She vaguely comprehended that this little party was of 
a tone and quality of the best the world over, that it was of a part 
and interfuse with the dining customs of London and Paris and 
New York. “It will be au fait,” Miss Franklin had said, senten- 
tiously, “ for Alice Heath knows.” 

Mrs. Crego, who sat nearly opposite, stared at the girl in 
stupefaction. “She,makes me feel dowdy,” she had confessed to 
Lee in the dressing-room. “Why didn’t you warn me to come 
in my best—who has been coaching her—Alice Heath I suppose.” 
She now wondered as sharply over the girl’s manner, for Bertha 
carried out of herself by Ben’s words of praise, felt no desire to 
talk or to eat, and the effect of her reticence and the delicacy of 
her appetite was a sort of distinction which concealed her 
lack of small talk, and protected her from the criticism to 
which exuberance or hunger might have ordinarily exposed 
her. 

She was deeply impressed, too, with Ben’s management of the 
waiters, and with the ease and grace with which he supported 
Alice in carrying forward the dinner. It was a revelation of 
training which instructed her absurdly, for her mind was so 
quick to link and compare, it leaped so swiftly and so swiftly and 
so subtilely along connecting lines of thought, that a hint alone 
sufficed to set in motion a hundred latent memories and inherited 
aptitudes. father had been a man of refinement, and she had 
in her unstirred depths of character—as Alice now well understood, 


The Haneys regularly came down and went ove some proposal for investment 
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and fronj.ier end of the table she glanced often at the sweetly 
smiling girl-wite whose beauty abashed Haney—for when Alice 
said to him, “ Your wife is very lovely to-night,” he said, “ She 
is! She's as fine as any queen.” Then he added, “ And the more 
shame ta@ me, being what [ am. She's a good girl, Miss, true as 
steel, never a word of complaint or a frown. She bears with me 
like an angel.” 

“ You’fe doing a great deal for her.” 

His fate lightened. “So she says. I mean todo more. I mean 
to show her the world. That’s the only comfort I have—me 
money i# giving her nice clothes and a home as good as any— 
and to-night I feel that it’s giving her friends.” 

* But she is worth while—even without the money.” 

“Trud!” he quickly said. “ But I take comfort in the con- 
siderati¢@n that had I not taken her away she'd be in Sibley 

Junetion this night.” 

Sibley Junetion! 
Can this radiant 
young creature sitting 


2 there at the head of 
my table be the cletk 

) of the Golden Eagle 

| Hotel? theught Alice. 


Money is magical— 
no wonder we all work 
for it—and worship it! 

The dinner was both 
early and short in 
order that Bertha and 
the Captain might 
take the train at ten 
o'clock, and as they 
were to have the 
\ drawing-room — Ben's 
suggestion—they went 
Pe directly to the coach 
rae in their party clothes 
aa —and so it happened 
that this little woman 
who had never oceu- 
pied a berth in a Pull- 
man entered her com- 
partment in the robes 
of a French countess. 

Alice had suggested 
a maid, but Bertha 
would not hear to 
that, but she was will- 
ing that their coach- 
man should go along 
to help the Captain. 
Ben had _ interposed 
here and said, “ You 
need some one used to 
travelling. I know a 
colored fellow—who is 
out of service just 
now and would like 
to come to you. He's 
a good reliable man 
and a fine nurse.” So 
she had engaged him. 
He was on the plat- 
form as they drove up, 
a slight quiet man of 
gentle speech and in- 
determinate age, who 


took charge of the 


Captain at once as if 


he had been his serv- 

Drawn by |. N. Marchand ant for years, and 
when she _ reached 
the compartment she 
found everything in 
order. 

Ben went with them into the coach while Alice said good-by 
at the carriage door, and in the excitement of getting to the train 
and into the car Bertha ‘had been able to forget the sick feeling 
about ‘her heart: but now, as he turned and said, “It’s nearly 
time t start,” and held out his hand, a desolation, a loneliness, a 
helpless hunger swept over her the like of which had never come to 
her before in her life. 

“I Wish you were going, too!” she exclaimed, in a strained, 
broken voice. 

He, too, was tense with emotion, also, as he answered, “I 
wish #0, too, but I can’t—I must not.” Then with the gesture 
of a bother he bent and kissed her, and turned away, blind to every- 
thing else but his pain, and so, stumbling and shaken, vanished 
from her sight. 

She, still standing in the aisle with the touch of his lips still 
clinging to her cheek, could neither speak nor move for the mo- 
ment—-so surprised, so full of bewildered defence, was she. Then 
recovering swiftly and as reckless of on-lookers as he, she rushed 
to the window in a swift attempt to catch a final glimpse of him— 
but in vain; he had hurried away without looking back, her look 
of wonder and surprise still dazzling him with its significance. 
A kis¢ with him, as with her, had never been a thing lighfdy to be 
given or received, and he did not attempt to deceive him as to 
the gtavity of his offence. That he had both shocked and angered 
(Continued on page 1320.) 
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THE MAN WHO SENT THE 


SOLDIERS’ 


LETTERS HOME 


THE TRIBUTE WHICH POSTMEN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES HAVE PAID 
TO EBEN BREWER FOR HIS WORK IN CUBA DURING THE WAR WITH SPAIN 


By HENRY EDWARD ROOD 


T-is not often in these workaday, hurrying times that thousands 
of men, scattered over a great continent, gather, at least in 
spirit, to do honor to one of their number who is practically 
unknown to the world at large, yet who did his duty quietly, 
with no hope of reward, and who died uncomplainingly while 
doing it. Therefore unusual significance may attach to the recent 
dedication in the city of Erie, Pennsylvania, of a life-size bronze 
statue of Eben Brewer, which was presented to that municipality 
by employees of Uncle Sam’s post-office, in order to commemorate 
deeds of heroism and patriotism by one of their number during 
the war with Spain. 
The statue, which 


plished practically alone, and it was not until Mr. Kempner ar- 
rived, on June 26, that he had any adequate assistance. 

The army advanced inland, on July 6 the post-office was moved 
forward to Siboney, and in two days four hundred sacks of mail 
matter were distributed and delivered there. Then it became 
urgently necessary to take a special pouch of important matter to 
the front. No means of transportation could be furnished, so Mr. 
Brewer purchased a horse at war prices, and himself started on a 
journey of thirty-six hours through the tropical region, and upon 
his return at once got underway with a second consignment for 
the front, which was 
so heavy that he had 
to hire a Cuban and 


rests on a granite 
base in a_ beautiful 
little park facing the 
Erie Post-office, is the 
gift of thousands upon 
thousands of post- 
masters, clerks, mail- 
carriers, wagon- 
drivers, and _ others, 
all of whom have 
part in handling the 
United States mail. 
Almost every locality 
in continental pos- 
sessions sent subscrip- 
tions to the fund for 
erecting the statue; 
many sums came from 
Cuba, and some even 
from Alaska and 
Hawaii, the great ma- 
jority being of twenty- 
five or fifty cents each. 
The «history of the 
movement, briefly, is 
as follows: 

Mr. Brewer, who 
was born in Barnet, 
Vermont, in 1849, was 
graduated from Dart- 
mouth in the class of 
‘71, and shortly there- 
after went abroad to 
spend several years in 
observing old-world 
eonditions. He was . 
especially interested 
in the workings of the 
German Feldpost, or 
army post-office, and 
made a_ thorough 
study of it, although 
it probably never oc- 
eurred to him that 
knowledge so obtained 
would be of direct 
Value to many thou- 
sands of American 
soldiers in foreign 
territory a quarter of 
a century later. Re- 
turning to this coun- 


a pack-mule to help 
him. During this 
second trip the real 
fighting was in prog- 
ress. As soon as his 
mail was delivered, 
Mr. Brewer’ threw 
himself into the work 
of rescuing the 
wounded, of whom 
there were six hun- 
dred, with only a few 
surgeons and a hand- 
ful of nurses to care 
for them, and _ the 
hospitals far back 
through the jungle. 
It was at this time 
that his training and 
physical development 
among the football 
giants of Dartmouth, 
many years previous, 
stood him in 

stead. For four days 
and nights he neither 
rested nor slept, and 
what food he ate was 
snatched up in scraps 
here and there. Hour 
after hour, day after 
day, night after night, 
he plunged through 
the country bearing 
woundea soldiers on 
his back, carrying 
them from battlefield 
to hospital, then aid- 
ing surgeons in their 
operations, and inspir- 


ing the exhausted 
nurses with his in- 
domitable persever- 
ance. At last, one 
night, in a terrific 
tropical downpour, 


while trying to fight 
his way back to 
render assistance to 
others of the wound- 
ed, he staggered, al- 


try he was successful 
as owner and manager 
of newspaper proper- 
ties in Pennsylvania, 
and when the Spanish war broke out he was asked to go to Cuba 
as Resident Mail Agent of the United States, and at once establish 
a postal service, or as much of a service as was possible under 
existing conditions. With the exception of his own appointment 
and that of his assistant, Mr. Kempner, of New York, there seems 
to have been no other provision for carrying out the work. He 
arrived at Daiquiri, on the southern coast of Cuba. June 23, 1898, 
and at once, amid all the confusion of debarking the army, took 
possession of one or two little buildings, and set about collecting 
the soldiers’ letters for home. Within twenty-four hours he had 
eight Jhousand letters hurrying northward on a naval despatch boat. 
Thirds hours afterward four thousand more were forwarded, 
and a day later another large quantity were sent to relatives and 
friends at home who were anxiously waiting news from men in the 
field. All this enormous amount of work Mr. Brewer accom- 
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The Statue of Eben Brewer, first Resident Mail Agent of the United States in Cuba 


most exhausted, into 
the shack of one of 
the New York war 
correspondents, and 
after being resuscitated, was himself taken to hospital, where he 
died on July 14. In due course his body was brought back to this 
country, and as a mark of special honor was interred at Arlington. 

When news of this quiet but effective heroism gradually became 


. known, a year or two later, to the postal service, a general move- 


ment began to commemorate it in some way, and the result is the 
statue at Erie. On the day of its unveiling, by Mrs. Frances 
Pattison, of St. Louis, a niece of Mr. Brewer’s, there was a great 
outpouring of postal employees from Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, to take part in the ceremonies. The city of Cleveland alone 
sent a special train bearing 250 uniformed men with bands and 
banners, and in nearby localities the post-offices were closed at 
noon so that clerks and others might be present. The ceremonies 
were as simple and dignified as the statue itself, and as was the 
man whom it portrays. 
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THE MENACE OF JAPAN 


“IF A PROPER UNDERSTANDING COULD BE REACHED BETWEEN 


AMERICA AND CERTAIN 


OTHER COUNTRIES, JAPAN COULD NO 


LONGER FIGURE AS THE DANGER SPOT OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE” 


By JOHN POINDEXTER 


YoxkouamMa, JAPAN, 


»RINCE FUSHIMI has come home full of appreciation of 


Great Britain's good-will toward this great young country ; 

our ears are still ringing with the din of the celebration of 

the Fourteenth of July, which was louder than ever this 

‘ear on account of Japan’s new alliance with France; and 
Governor Sufu and other dignitaries have given a splendid dinner 
at the Japanese Social Club in honor of General Luke E. Wright, 
the retiring American ambassador. All Japan is full of assurances 
of its own greatness and of the consideration extended to her by 
the older nations. 

No one can blame the Japanese for congratulating themselves 
upon their own, greatness. ‘Their present spirit is not without 
reasonable foundation when one considers their success in the war 
with Russia, their alliances with Great Britain and France, and 
President Roosevelt’s apparent willingness to forget the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in order to satisfy their overwrought 
sensibilities. But even all this must make it difficult for the 
average American in Japan to appreciate the humor in the Japanese 
funny-picture papers which portrays the Constitution as a comic 
old woman, a butt of ridicule. The Constitution is old, and per- 
haps, in the face of the new diplomacy, parts of it are obsolete; 
but one hates to see the venerable instrument held up to laughter 
under the initiation of the Chief Magistrate who has sworn in the 
most solemn manner to support and defend it. 

Under these conditions the Japanese (even though they are not 
now financially able to fight) have become a standing menace to 
the peace of the world. England really wants peace, and so does 
the United States; but these fellows want nothing for the general 
good—they want everything for themselves, and unless the West 
opens its eyes and heads them off they are going to get it. 

This is, in international diplomatic ‘policy, as it is ir the develop- 
ment of great industrial enterprises, the age of combination. If 
a proper understanding (I don’t say alliance) could be reached 
between America and certain other countries, Japan could no 
longer figure as the danger spot of international peace which it 
was necessary every day to paint over with a humiliating coat of 
the softest soap, 

These sentimental “ alliances” amuse me greatly. My greatest 
interest in the demonstrations that I have witnessed has been to 
try to determine if either side was fooled by them, and if so, which 
was the more fooled. No Western Power could get any effective 
assistance from Japan in case of trouble in the West, whereas the 
West might very reasonably be called upon to furnish practical 
assistance in case of troubles out here, since they have a certain 
amount of force here. On the other hand, no thinking man believes 
for one moment that either England or France intends to make 
good the windy sentiment of their written alliances by lending 
military force to Japan as against any Western Power with which 
she may wish to embroil herself. Remember that there is no 
Oriental Power with which she could now get up a fight. 

The American situation is a little easier now. The government 
has been quiet, but the people have indulged in much wild talk, 
and my fear has been that some act of the unintelligent would 
force the hand of either this government or ours. Talk is better 
now, but you can’t trust to that out here. Japan has won her last 
two wars by striking while she was still talking pleasantly. This, 
amongst civilized nations, is looked upon as “hitting below the 
belt,” but Japan knows little of real civilization and cares less 
for it; she likes.the effect of striking first under cover of fair dis- 
cussion, and she will stick to it as long as she can. The news 
telegrams indicate that the Hague Convention has passed a resolu- 
tion discrediting the practice; but Japan cares very little for even 
the awards of The Hague, and she will not be fettered by a mere 
resolution. 

Speaking of The Hague, I must give you a delightful piece of in- 
ternational sarcasm! The Emperor of Korea, long before—as 
Japan puts it “Korean interests were confided to Japan ”— 
granted a household mining concession to an American for a 
specified consideration, which was paid. It was found to be good, 
and when, the Japs came in they wanted it. They refused to recog- 
nize it, and put us out. In the discussion of the matter with our 
embassy here the Foreign Office objected to the deed of grant (in 
spite of the fact that the little Emperor.has recently confirmed it) 
on the ground that it bore only official seals and no signatures. 
Out here, we do not, under the law, accept a tradesman’s receipt 
signed; the signature is nothing; we require the registered seal. 

The Korean delegates to The Hague were refused admission on 
the ground that it had not been asked by Japan, and a treaty made 
by Korea had confided Korean foreign representation to Japan. 
Under the leadership of Stead, the Koreans administered some 
Japanese medicine to Japan by responding that it was true that 
there was some such treaty drawn up by Japan, but it was not 
signed by their Emperor, or by any member of the Korean cabinet. 
I understand that it bears the seals of all of them. 


One ‘feels, in spite of all the friction so industriously promoted 
by yellgw journals and yellower politicians, that the situation will 
ultimately clear, and that it will be followed by permanent peace 
between, the United States and Japan. Meantime it is amusing 
to obseyve the exaggerated symptoms of distress some Japanese are 
manifesting at the pin-point irritations in San Francisco. For ex- 
ample, Mr. B. Furuya indulges in more than two columns of 
ululatijns on the editorial page of the Japan Advertiser, an Eng- 
lish paper of Yokohama. Here are a few of his utterances: 

“ We are now rather surprised to find that among such a great, 
generotis, and kind nation for whom we had great respect, there are 
now some who are.quite the reverse. We cannot but feel sorry for 
the fact that the great principles of liberty and equality are now 
tramphed upon by such people, that the essence of humanity and 
justice is now rendered naught by such people, and that peace and 
welfare are now being endangered by such people. 

“ Were not our emigrants and laborers frequently expelled in Cali- 
fornia{ Is this not against the principles of iiberty and equality? 
Are not all men equal from their standpoint, viewed from society 
which‘is but a cong*ries of individuals? Do not all men have 
liberty, according to the American system, according to the broad 
principle upon which the very mighty Republic of America was 
forme¢? Do our emigrants and laborers exert a tendency to take 
work j;rom the hands of white laborers? Even if so, there would 
be no ‘help for it, because the present iorld is for the struggle for 
existetice and for the survival of the fittest. If America does not 
like it; why did she not adhere to a shut-door policy from the be- 
ginning? Why did she open up Japan? What liberty and 
equalijy are there, when some Americans treat our emigrants and 
labore’s improperly? What humanity and justice are there, when 
they foughly handled our schoolboys? What peace and welfare 
are there, when they broke into our brethren’s dwellings and com- 
mitted violence? What kindness and generosity are there, when 
no permission is given to the Japanese employment agencies, while 
formejly it was freely given? What tender and liberal feelings 
were jhere, when the Bill for Exclusion of Japanese and Koreans 
was submitted to the State’s Assembly? 

“ Thus, such things as above and some other muddles have been 
committed, but it seems that Americans (except some high-natured 
journalists, some noble-hearted statesmen, some impartial-minded 
and responsibility-bearing official circles, ete.) remained calm and 
indifftrent, and looked upon the matter as if they are merely ‘ fires 
on tly opposite river-bank,’ as we call it in Japanese. Is such an 
attitude worthy of people brought up in a land of peace, liberty, 
equality, humanity, and justice? We should say decidedly not! 

“ Nbw we will not go farther into the details of affairs in San 
Francisco, because when we brood over the condition of our dear 
brethyen there, our heart fails within us. How the thing was and 
how ¢he thing is sometimes even now, all American ladies and 
gentlemen resident in this country are doubtless familiar. We 
only 4ubmit it to their judgment and feeling. On the one hand, 
we ask them how would they feel if they met the same fate in 
Yokohama, Tokio, Kobe, Nagasaki, or some other places. Even if 
theresshould occur such a thing, only a one-hundredth of those San 
Fran¢isco affairs, and if the Japanese authorities were not so eager 
in setting that matter right, in what way would they ery out? 
They would appeal to their Ambassador in Tokio and establish an 
interjiational question, denounce the ineptitude of the Japanese 
government, and some of them would call Japanese savage and 
barbgrous as a whole! The same thing we can say of Americans 
if we try to do so. But we have no such lack of discrimination.” 

Mr, Furuya might abate the fury of his lamentation a little if 
he could send his memory back only two years, and recall the anti- 
American riots in Tokio, when the mob had the crazy idea that the 
Americans were to blame for Russia’s refusal to pay J&pan one 
penny of indemnity by the terms of the peace treaty of Ports. 
mouth. Mr. Furuya might recall that American travellers in 
Japaa did suffer “a one-hundredth of those San Francisco affairs ” 
—ami a great deal more. Americans were stoned and beaten with 
clubs in the streets of Tokio by the Japanese mob; an American 
chur¢h at Hibiya was burned by a Japanese mob, and there were 
other outrages upon Americans by Japanese. 

Yet there Was no cemplaint by American people or press; 
neither was there any outcry, nor did the Americans “ denounce the 
inepfitude of the Japanese government” or “call the Japanese 
savajges and barbarous,” as Mr. Furuya suggests. They simply 
took the outbreaks for what they were worth—manifestations of an 
irrepressible burst of unreasonable rage—and felt happy when the 
Japgmese government after three days restored order. 

Alld if the Japanese don’t want to have all mankind laughing 
at them they will cease shrieking over the unpleasant acts of a 
few handfuls of idiotic Americans in San Francisco. The Japanese 
know as well as any one in the world that these acts were purely 
local, and they must know, too, that to keep on howling“when they 
are not hurt will make them the laughing-stock of mankind. 
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THE MAHMAL, OR SACRED CARPET 


By SARA GRAHAM MORRISON 


N the July number of the Harper’s Monruty, Sir Gilbert 
Parker begins his chapter of “ The Weavers” with the sen- 
tences, “ It was a great day in the Moslem year. The Mahmal, 
or sacred carpet, was leaving Cairo,” et cetera. 

In reality the day of the Mahmal procession is the greatest 
of Moslem holidays in Cairo, and the procession that takes place 
the last of each year is referred to both as the Mahmal and as the 
sacred carpet procession, but the two are not in apposition; they do 
not mean the same thing. The writer was present last year at the 
ceremony, and saw Sir Gilbert pass in his carriage shortly before 
the procession began. It was a great day. The ceremony is inter- 
esting both on account of its picturesqueness and its history. Of 
all the successors of Saladin on the throne of medieval Egypt, one 
of the most notable was the lady Sheger-ed-Durr, or “Spray of 
Pearls,” the slave wife of the Sultan es-Salib. When the Sultan 
died in battle against the Crusaders, his wife assumed the throne, 
and ruled Egypt for several years with a wisdom and strength re- 
markable for that rude time. 

Even at that age it was the duty of all good Moslems to make 
the pilgrimage to the sacred places of Mecca. The Sultana made 
this journey in royal state, borne on a camel in a handsome howdah, 
or enclosed tent-litter. She was able to make the journey only once, 
but the camel with its embroidered howdah was sent every year to 
represent her, a custom which has been kept up as a piece of cere- 
mony and religion by all succeeding Sultans, Viceroys, and 
Khedives. So to-day, when the Mohammedans start on their yearly 
pilgrimage, the Mahmal, or royal tent, is sent off with much pomp. 

The Holy Carpet, which is also sent with the pilgrims, is often 
confused with the Mahmal. This carpet is the covering for the 
shrine at Mecca, and is manufactured each year in Cairo at the 
expense of the Sultan. The pieces are brought together with great 
ceremony to the mosque of the Hasaneyn, where they are sewn to- 
gether, and sent on their journey to Suez, there to await the coming 
of the Mahmal. The new carpet is placed on the shrine; the-old 
one taken off; brought back; cut into pieces, and sold at high prices. 
The camel is killed as soon as it returns, and a new one, as perfect 
as can be found, is bought, and taken care of for a year in order 
to be ready for the next anniversary. 

The Mahmal procession is‘a splendid sight. It starts from the 
citadel, just under the ramparts that, Saladin reared with stones 
brought from the Pyramids, and perhaps from the very place where 
“Spray of Pearls” was beaten to death. The parade did not com- 
mence until ten o’clock, but those who were wise were in position at 
seven. The time passed quickly in watching the crowd gather, 
for not only were thousands of Mohammedans assembled, but it 
was on the,thirty-first of December, and “the season’ had begun. 
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The uniforms of the various officials were resplendent with gold 
braid and decorations; the troops, the flower of the Egyptian army, 
were trim and well set up. Women from the harem drove past 
with their white veils over the lower part of their faces; a sais, or 
runner, announced some one of importance; a carriage of turbaned 
ulemas, serious, dignified professors, rolled by; the air was filled 
with dust raised by a squad of passing cavalry; the chief of police 
came on a magnificent white horse; his aids were busy chasing the 
venders of fly-brushes (chauris) and donkey chains, dates and 
sweetmeats, from among the carriages; all the time the crowd 
was getting larger and larger, the towers and bastions of the fort 
were thronged with men wearing the red fez; and the minarets of 
the Mosque Mohammed Ali looked down on modern Cairo, on a scene 
that suggested the poet’s lines— 


“Many a time and oft have you climb’d up to walls and battle- 
ments, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops.” 


At last, announced by four sais, Nubian runners in beautiful white 
silk and gold costumes, the Khedive appeared. Bands played, great 
guns boomed from the citadel. Across the square the sacred camel 
with its precious load began to move slowly to the music of its 
seven attendants. Seven times the procession wound around the 
open space of the Place Rumeleh; then it paused before the 
Khedive, who rose from his seat in the royal pavilion, kissed the 
bridle, and handed the halter’to the Sheikel Hagg, the Pasha who 
was to lead the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Through the courtesy of Sir Benjamjn Stone, one of England's 
most prominent archeologists, who had permission from the gov- 
ernment to be outside the ropes in order to make photographs of 
the procession for the British Museum, the writer had a like good 
position, and when the Pasha passed, scattering handfuls of new 
coins to the right and left as a largess to the rabble, she too 
was enabled to pick up several of the lucky pieces. It was a 
mad scramble for a few seconds; where all the boys had succeeded 
in secreting themselves until the opportune moment will always 
be a mystery; but the police were alert, and the avenue was cleared 
without any stoppage in the procession. Finally the Khedive and 
all the ministers and noblemen had passed, the ropes were untied. 
and the hundreds of carriages rolled away in perfect order. It was 
one of the best controlled multitudes ever witnessed. It reminded 
one of an inauguration in America; but the day was one of those 
perfect Egyptian days, and the crowd was more picturesque. It 
was the great day in the Moslem year, and the Europeans and 
Christians admitted to the ceremony of the Sacred Carpet were 
delighted. 
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Could Elongate Himself 


JouN BRINK prided himself on having the 
largest general store in the county. “If 
man wishes it, and it is made, I have it,” 
was the sign over his store and the motto 
which capped all his advertisements in the 
newspapers. 

“ William,” said Mr. Brink one morning, 
as he was giving instructions to a green 
clerk, “no one must ever leave this store 
without making a purchase. If a person 
doesn’t know what he wants, suggest some- 
thing. And, remember, we have everything 
from carpet tacks to mausoleums.” 

William’s first .customer was a leisurely 
appearing chap, who gazed about curiously, 
but had no definite object in view. “ Just 
looking around,” he explained. 

“ Wouldn't you like to take a look at our 
new line of postal cards?” suggested the 
eager clerk. 

“No, not this time,” answered the 

stranger; “I’m just a little short this morn- 
ing.” 
“ Ah,” urged the new clerk, who was not 
familiar with the wonderful expansiveness 
of the language, “then, perhaps, you'd like 
to look at our line of new and handsome 
stretchers?” 


The Shadow Marquis 


THE Marquis of Clanricarde, so execrated 
as a landlord by the Irish Nationalists at 
home and in New York, emerged the other 
day from his obscurity to read his brother 
peers a lecture. Not for two decades and 
more had he set foot inside the House of 
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Lords, and his appearance there, sprung 
bogey-like in course of a debite upon the 
Irish Evicted Tenants bil, (reated much 
remark. The man himself, ‘advanced in 
years, unkempt, ill-dressed, nd wearing, 
probably according to his cusjiom, a single 
costly article of jewelry, did’ seem to his 
contemporaries an apparition) the 
grave, while younger men tegarded him 
with curiosity. He criticised’ the bill. It 
was a sop, another sop to the misgovern- 
ment of Ireland. His wit was caustic. His 
voice was plainly heard, for not a sound 
was made to interrupt him.~ For all that, 
it was not his speech that held the lords 
spellbound, but the fact of this uncanny 
advent of one who had lain low so long that 
enemies abused him as an evil spirit they 
could hold responsible, but that, they did not 
expect would hit back. Yet Lord Clanri- 
earde is sufficiently well know by sight in 
the West End and at his clul, so the sur- 
prise occasioned by him in this instance just 


shows that a man may live among his fel- 


low-creatures, but be dead endiugh to them, 
and practically a walking shailow. 


The. Way Out 


A CERTAIN young man of Philadelphia is 
convinced that girls are hopglessly incon- 
sistent—a fact which he deems proven by 
an occurrence of a short while ago. He had 
gotten engaged to a sweet liltle girl who 
has been the idol of many njen from the 
time she was into long skirts. As he slipped 
a ring upon her tapering finger, she glanced 
at it, and then gave him a grateful little hug. 

“You dear boy,” she whispered. “It was 


a 


so thoughtful of you to remember just the 
kind of stone I preferred—none of the 
others ever did.” 

For a moment he was staggered, but came 
up gamely. 

“Oh, not at all,” he said lightly. “TI am 
awfully glad you like it—rather a coinci- 
dence—this is the one I always use, you 
know.” 

And then she cried about it. 


Apprehension 


Tue Lapy. “ Don’t be afraid of the dog. 
He merely wants to follow you.” 

Tue Hoso. “I know dat. But it don’t 
ease my mind. I once saw a locomotive 
follow a cow up de track.” 


No Luck 


Bronson. “So you tried the place I told 
you about, eh? Didn’t you find that a good 
stream for bass?” ° 

Woopson. “It must be a splendid place 
for them. So few of them leave it.” 


One Law He Needed 


OFFICER (as autoist flew down hill, his 
machine beyond control). “Hi, there! 
You’re breaking the law.” 

AvuToist (as he whisked from view). 
“Well, I ain’t breaking the law of gravi- 
tation.” 


THE UNFLAGGING INTEREST OF ‘THE “RUBBER-WAGON” 
CREWS IN THE LONGWORTH HOUSE IN WASHINGTON 


Copyright by Clinedinst 


ALTHOUGH FOR A TIME THE LIMELIGHT HAS BEEN TURNED ASIDE FROM THE LONGWORTHS, THE SIGHTSEERS AT THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL ARE ALWAYS TAKEN PAST THE LONGWORTH HOUSE AT EIGHTEENTH AND I STREETS, WHERE THE MEGAPHONE MAN TELLS 
HIS EAGER LISTENERS ALL ABOUT THE WEDDING OF THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER TO THE CONGRESSMAN FROM OHIQ 
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(Continued from page 1315.) 
her he fully realized. But the arch of her brows, the wistful 
curve of her lips, and the pretty, almost-chiidish, push of her hands 
against his breast were still so appealingly vivid that he entered 
the carriage, and-took his- seat beside his affianced bride with a 
kind of rebellious joy hot in his blood. 

He did not for a moment doubt the young wife's amazement 
and indignation. As his passion ebbed his uneasiness deepened, and 
he went to his room that night feeling that his connection with 
the Haneys, so profitable and so pleasant, was in danger of being 
irremediably broken off. “She will be justified in refusing ever 
to see me again,” he groaned. And in this spirit of self-condemna- 
tion and loneliness he took up his work next day. 

Bertha’s self-revelation was slower. She was so young and so 
innately honest—and good—that no sense of guilt attached to 
the pleasure she felt in the growing knowledge that this splendid 
young man liked her—a pleasure which grew as the first shock 
of the parting, the pain and the surprise, wore away. “ He likes 
me. He said I was beautiful. He kissed me!” These were the 
rounds in the ladder of her ascent, and she was carried high— 
only to fall into despair—for she was leaving him and all the 
pleasant people she had come so recently to know—was hurrying 
away into darkness, with a crippled man, old before his time, out 
into a world of which she knew little, for which at this moment 
she cared nothing. 

She went back a few moments later with this despair written 
on her face.to find Luciys, the colored man, deftly preparing the 
Captain for bed. The old borderer looked up with a smile in which 
shame and sadness mingled. “ Well, Bertie, I didn’t think I'd 
come to this—me that could once sit in me saddle and pick a dollar 
out o’ the dust, but so it is.” 

“Tll take care of you!” she cried, in swift contrition. She 
turned almost fiercely to the valet. “ You can go, I'll ‘tend to him.” 

The Captain stopped her gently. “No, acushla! Ben’s right, I’m 
too clumsy and heavy for you. I need just such a handy man. 
Now, now! Let be! Go ahead, Lucius, strip off these chicken- 
fixens, and damn the man that gets me into them again.” 

Efficient as she was the girl could not but admit that Lucius 
was better able to serve her husband than herself. He was both 
deft and strong, and though the swaying of the car troubled his 
master he steadied him and guided him, and stowed him away 
as neatly as if it were the fiftieth instead of the first time; then, 
with a few words of explanation to the wife, quietly withdrew, and 
shut the door with a final touch of considerate care which was 
new to her. 

His suggestions, combined to the minute instructions of Miss 
Franklin, enabled her to get to her bunk in fair order, but no 
sleep came to her for hours.. She longed for her mother more 
childishly than at any time since her marriage. She reproached 


~ herself for not bringing Miss: Franklin. “ Why did I come at all?” 


was her final wail. 
There had been a time when the thought of this trip—of 
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Chicago, New York, and Washington-—was big in her mind, but it 
was so no longer. These great cities were but names—empty sounds 
compared to the realities she was leaving, her splendid house, her 
horses and dogs—and her daily joy in Ben Fordyce, She did not 
put these visits in their highest place, not even when remembering 
his parting kiss, but she dwelt upon the inspiriting morning drives, 
the talks in the mellow-tinted sunshine-lighted office. She recalled 
the lunches they took together and the occasional wild gallops up 
the caiion—these she treasured as the golden realities for the 
loss of which she was even now heart-sick. 

One thought alone steadied her, gave her a kind of resignation, 
the Captain wanted to find his sisters. to revisit the scenes of his 
youth, and it was her duty to go with him, and in this somewhat 
dreamy comfort she fell asleep at last. 

She was awakened next morning by a pleasant voice saying, 
“The first call for breakfast has been made, Mrs. Haney,” and 
she looked up to find Lucius looking in at the door with serious, 
kindly eyes. He added, formally, “1f I can assist you in any 
way, call me, and please let me know when you are ready to have 
me come in.” 

His speech was so precise and his manner so perfect that Bertha 
was puzzled and a little embarrassed by them. It seemed ab- 
normal to have a hired servant so polished, so thoughtful. She 
dressed hurriedly, while the Captain yawned and talked between 
his yawning. “That yellow fellow is going to heip out a lot; 
I wish I’d had him before, *twould have saved vou a power o° work 
and worry. Did ye sleep last night?” ' 

“ Not very well.” 

“°Tis luxurious for a car, but there’s nothing like the west side 
of Colorado Avenue after all, or a bed of pine boughs beside a roar- 
ing mountain stream.” 

The level lands awed and depressed her, they seemed to typify the 
flat and desolate spiritual world into which she was -entering. 
The ride seemed interminable, carrying her every hour far from the 
scenes and sounds to which her love clung. She was bitterly 
homesick, and nothing seemed to compromise comfort. 

On the neighboring track stood the return sleepers headed for 
the mountains, and she surged with a wild desire to take her place 
among the jocund folk who stood on the observation platform, ex- 
changing good-bys with friends. Thunderous, smothering, and vast 
the city seemed as they drove through it on their way to the 
hotel, and when they reached their rooms she flung herself down on 
her bed and sobbed in a frenzy of homesickness. 

Haney, who had never before perceived a tear on her face, was 
startled, and stood in puzzled pain, looking down at her, while the 
tactful Lucius went about the unpacking of the trunks till the 
shower was over. 

“ What's the ail of it?” asked the Captain. “ Tell me, darlin’, are 
ye sick?” 


She shook her head from side to side like a suffering and weary’ 


child and made no further answer. 
To be Continued. 


A MEMORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By MATTHEW M. MILLER 


“s SK M about it. He’s from Illinois.” And then came the 
A query, “ What is the standing of Abraham Lincoln among 
the people of Llinois?” 


I was sitting at one end of a Yale Club dining-table, but had not 


been oblivious to the spirited conversation at the other end, and 
when Chamberlain’s question was submitted, the silence at the 
entire table had a tendency to develop a timidity that. frequently 
overcame me when the focal point of observation for an audience. 
Still, I replied at once, “Six feet and several inches,” gaining 
thereby time for thought and breathing-spell, when I answered 
soberly and as best I could by saying that the Republicans of 
Illinois always referred to him as “ Honest Old Abe”; that even 
the Democrats did not challenge the justness of the title so given 
him, and had no ground upon which they could do so; that his 
character was in every respect above reproach. 

Lincoln was to speak that night in New Haven, and the students 
were discussing him, and many were anxious to see and hear one 
who had proven more than a match for the “ Little Giant.” 

My recollection is that Lincoln’s coming to New Haven was 
a hastily arranged affair managed by Hon. N. D. Sperry, subse- 
quently postmaster at New Haven, and later for many years and 
now Congressman from the New Haven Congressional district, and 
that advantage was taken of Lincoln’s engagement to speak at 
Cooper Institute in New York, to have him speak at New Haven 
later, and, while varying in some respects, the address at New 
Haven was practically a repetition of the then and even now 
famous Cooper Institute speech. At all events, it was upon the 
famous topic that “a house divided against itself cannot stand, 
and a nation half slave and half free cannot continue to exist.” 
In brief, “ The Irrepressible Conflict.” John Brown’s soul, the 
spirit of liberty, was then “marching on,” and the people were 
awakening to a just consciousness of the sin of slavery. 

The working-men of the North in all occupations, in all branches 
of labor, were smarting under the taunt of a Southern orator 
that they-were the “ mudsills of the North.” The first battle in the 
conflict had been brought to a finish in Kansas, and freedom had 
been victorious. Lincoln, later, in Illinois, had punctured with 
his wit the implication of Douglas that one opposed to slavery 
was necessarily inclined to enter into matrimonial relations with 
a negress, and although the banners of the latter’s adherents 


in some localities still continued to flaunt the old bogie, “ Do you 
want your daughter to marry a nigger?” the people were alive 
to the real issut, the extension of slavery, and were ready to say 
to its advocates, “ No farther.” 

Still, at New Haven there was no outward demonstration or 
manifestation of political excitement. Notices of the meeting had 
appeared in the newspapers, and dodgers had been distributed 
about the streets, but what the outcome would be none could 
fathom. With a couple of companions I started early to get a 
good seat, but the seats filling perhaps three-fifths of the hall, 
the limit of the expected audience, perhaps, were all occupied and 
people were crowding in to get eligible standing-room behind the 
seats, finally crowding to its limit every particle of available space 
in the large hall. I awaited the opening of his speech .with con- 
siderable curiosity, and for a time was in a questionable frame 
of mind, but after he had stated his case and begun to apply his 
irresistible logic, the questioning ceased, and I began to lose 
consciousness of everything save the speech and the orator. 

The man had his theme selected when he stood in the slave-mart 
at. New Orleans and saw human souls, some with: faces and forms 
the perfection of human beauty, ‘sold away into degrading bondage. 
It was then he began to tremble for his country. For, incapable 
of injustice himself, he realized that the injustice of slavery must 
cease; that slavery must be ultimately superseded and replaced 
by freedom or the republic could not continue to exist. As he 
warmed to his subject, his eyes glistened with the fervor of his 
own enthusiasm, the lines of his homely face disappeared. 

How long he spoke I never realized. Right after the speech the 
larger portion of the immense audience, nearly all of it, fell into line 
and marched as an escort for the speaker to the home of Hon. 
James F. Babcock, then editor of the New Haven Palladium, and 
afterwards appointed collector of the port of New Haven by 
President Lincoln. As he stood there in the glare of the torch- 
lights, we took in mental retrospect the impression the evening 
had made upon us, the greatness of the theme, the convincing logie, 
the intense earnestness, the rugged honesty of purpose, and the 
magnetic wit of the man, and above all the conviction that encom- 
passed and abode with us. that there was one who would continue 
the fight for a lifetime, biding patiently. meanwhile, the certain and 
predestined victory for right and justice. 
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Preserving the Public Lands 
(Continued from page 1302.) 


jineral fuels for unusual local emergency 
se. at such rates, to such extent, and under 
uch conditions as may be fixed by him in 
ach case.” 

There is strong opposition to the pro- 

sed legislation on the part of certain 

‘estern Senators, who profess to believe 
at it would tend to retard the develop- 
ent of the States which they represent. 

The lease system, with government re- 

ntion of ownership and reasonable con- 

-ol of operation, has worked with striking 
ieess in Australia, New Zealand, Nova 
otia, and other recently developed coun- 
ries» In each of these cases the system has 
perated in every respect to the benefit of 
ye general public. that 

tends to a more regular supply, to lower 
rices, to less waste, and to safer methods. 

Aside from the more pressing needs for 
gislative action in this matter is the high- 
‘important consideration of means for the 
rpetuation of the ‘deposits. We have be- 
me accustomed to think of our coal sup- 
ly ds practieally limitless, but, as a matter 
f fact, if the progressive rate of consump- 
on which has obtained during the past 
ntury continues, the total exhaustion of 
ur coal-fields is within ealeulable distance. 

In each decade since the beginning of the 
ineteenth century the coal consumed has 
en practically. equal to the aggregate of 
he coal mined in all the preceding decades. 
During the ten y.a ending 1905 the con- 
imption of coal in the United States 
mounted to 2,832,599,452 short tons, which 
as little less than the total production of 
ie entire period preceding 1896. Should 
he consumption continue in the same ratio 
f arithmetical progression, the present 
nown sources of supply will fail before 
he close of the present century. 

The government is launched upon.an en- 
erprise that contemplates the expenditure 
yf hundreds of millions of dollars in recla- 
jation works, with a view to providing 
jomes for a large proportion of our future 
opulation in the so-called arid States and 
‘erritories of the West. The prosperity— 
ay, the very existence—of the prospective 
ettlers in this section must depend upon 
in ample supply of fuel, and it would ap- 
bear to be our bounden duty to make such 
provision for their welfare as lies in our 
power. 


:xcellence of America’s Naval 
Gunners 


Tue recent reports that during target 
practice on the British Channel fleet, where 
he crew of one gun made 19 hits out of 21 
hots, thereby earning the applause of King 
-dward and a decoration for the gun-point- 
ar who made them, have naturally touched 
he pride of our naval officers. 

It has not been regarded as good policy 
® acquaint the foreign nations with the 
erformance of our naval gunners, as it 
‘as felt that the publication of a good rec- 
rd made by our men would only serve to 
Uimulate the gunners of other navies to 
‘tter their own performances, which, in 
Burn, would require additional effort on the 
art of the American gunners to maintain 
heir superiority. 

In looking over the records of the Ameri- 
an gunners during the annual target prac- 
ice just closed, naval officers have found 
® reason to fear a comparison with the 
unners of any other navy. 

the fact that the important elements of 
peed ond calibre of gun are lacking, the 
‘port of the British performance makes it 
lifficult to arrive at an exact comparison, 
put trom the number of shots fired it is 
afe io assume that the gun used was not 
‘han six inches in calibre, and pos- 
ibly ‘ess than that. 

@ laking into consideration some of the 

‘ores imade by our own gun-pointers, it 
vould not appear that the performance of 
he crew of the British ship could compare 
ith those made by our own crews. 

One gunner on the armored cruiser Mary- 
and invade 11 shots and 11 hits in one min- 
fe. A gun on the battle-ship Ohio was 
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fired with a perfect score at the raje of 
10.81 shots per minute. A _ six-inch gun 
on the battle-ship Maine has a record of per- 
fect score at the rate of .v.41 per mjnute. 
while the battle-ship Missouri’s best record 
was 10.30 shots per minute, each lodgid’ in 
the target. 
The battle-ship Alabama holds the world’s 
record for practice with the 13-inch ‘guns, 
making 11 shots and 11 hits in abent 3 
minutes. Considering the size of the guns, 
this is an exceptional record. With jn 8- 
inch turret gun, the crew of the JnjJiana 


_holds a record of 10 shots and 10 hits in 


two minutes and a half. 

But when it comes to the smaller guns, 
the six-inch records become insignificant. 
The crew of a 3-pounder gun on the hattle- 
ship Virginia made 20 shots and 20 hits in 


75 seconds, and another gun made 10 shots - 


and 10 hits in 22% seconds. This ds an 
average of 26.67 shots and hits per minute. 

Remarkable also is the record majle by 
the marines, who man the secondary bat- 
tery on board ship. These guns consist of 
those whose calibre is under thred+inch, 
including the six-pounders, three-poujders, 
one-pounders, three-inch 50-calibre «guns, 
and the automatic guns. 7 

The crew of a six-pounder on the //*inois 
has a record of 16.52 sho.s and 12.04 hits 
per minute, while the crew of a threé-inch 
50-calibre gun on the M/ssouri holds ,a .rec- 
ord of 16.37 shots per minute and’ 16.37 
hits per minute. 

Gun-pointers, those who direct and ad- 
just the aim of the great guns in gttion, 
can readily be recognized by the marks or 
insignia worn on the sleeve of their over- 
shirt. If he is a second-class gun-pi#inter, 
his distinguishing mark will be a: circle 
with crossed lines and a small square in 
the centre, while those of the first class 
use the same insignia, but with the addi- 
tion of a star one inch above it, with one 


ray pointing up, 


Noiseless Motor-boats. 


“One of the most frequent objections 
made to motor-boats,” an enthusiasti¢é ama- 
teur navigator recently remarked, “js the 
noise of the exhaust. As a matter of fact, 
any boat can be made practically notseless, 
and with but little trouble. 

“The exhaust-pipe should go overboard 
about six inches above the normal water- 
line. An inch should be allowed outboard, 
and then an ordinary eloow screwed ¢n, the 
elbow being left free to turn. Into the 
elbow should be screwed firmly foyr feet 
of pipe, say of one and one-half inches. To 
the end of the pipe attach a copper wire, so 
that the pipe may be raised or lowered at 
will, This simple arrangement giviis you 
an odorless, noiseless exhaust, so son as 
you have gotten onto its operation. ° 


“Pull the exhaust-pi up unti! your 
boat has been started, then drop the pipe, 
and you will find that you are moving fast- 
er, and with less noise, than ever "before. 


The water rushing past creates a suction 
which makes a more perfect exhaust, the 
cylinder being completely emptied of gas 
after each explosion. | 

“Of course, a little experimenting may 
be necessary to determine just thé right 
depth to lower the pipe, by reason of differ- 
ent loads or varying speeds, but you will 
soon get on to this.” q 


Simple Arithmetic 


PerHaPs she read the statemenj; made 
by the Department of Agriculture that the 
value of the eggs laid by the hens of the 
United States in a year would be enough 
to pay off the national debt, or, maybe, she 
“just thought it up,” but, anyway, this 
pretty little Baltimore girl was canvinced 
that she had everything all fixed. (he has 
been engaged to a very nice young fellow 
for some time, but to most pedple the 
amount of his present salary would appear 
an insurmountable obstacle to matrimony. 
This was the view of her father, bit when 
expressed she met it with a happy smile. 
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coffee will 


“Oh, I have thought that all om, she 
declared. 

“You have, eh?” papa asked, knowing 
something of his daughter's business abili- 
ties. 

“ Yes. And it was so easy,” she bubbled. 
“IT was passing the market the other day. 
and I saw a dear little polka-dotted hen 
for only sixty cents, and I bought her. | 
read in a poultry paper that a hen will 
raise twenty chicks in a season. Well, next 
year we'll have twenty-one hens, and so, 
of course, there'll be 420 chicks the next 
year, and 8,400 the next, and 168.000 the 
next, and 3,360,000 the next. And just see 
what that amounts to—why, selling them 
at fifty cents each would give us $1,500,000 
in five years, and that won't be so long to 
wait for that much.” 


Not So Unique 


“TI notice a slight touch of pique 
In your vajce, dear,” he said, “when you 
spique.” 
“ No wonder,” replied 
His would-be young bride, 
“ Kor you call only six nights a wique.” 


On the Farm 


Bronson. “ How affectionate your little 
boy must be to write you a ten-page letter.” 

Woopson. “ Yes; it’s all about a white 
billy-goat he wants to bring home.” 


In an Acute Form 


Cook. “ Dinks from  hay-fever. 
doesn't he?” 

Hook. “I should say he does. He can't 
even pass a grass-widow without sneezing.” 


suffers 


A FIFPTY-YEAR TEST. 

THE many attempts during the past fifty years to improve 
upon the standard of all infant foods—Borpen's Eacite BRanxp 
Conpensep Mitx—have been in vain. Eacite Branp is pre- 
pared under rigid sanitary conditions. As an infant food its 
equal is unattainable. .*. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is* BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a bottle. «*« 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Sanonaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious 25 cents per Jar. o*.s 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FEET OUT 


She Had Curious Habits. 


When a person has to keep the feet out from 
under cover during the coldest nights in winter be- 
cause of the heat and prickly sensation, it is time 
that coffee, which causes the trouble, be left off. 

There is no end to the nervous conditions that 
roduce. It shows in one way in one 
person, and in another way in another. In this 
case the lady lived in S. Dak. She says: 

‘“‘T have had to lie awake half the night with my 
feet and limbs out of the bed on the coldest nights, 
and felt afraid to sleep for fear of catching cold. I 
had been troubled for vears with twitching and 
jerking of the lower limbs, and for most of the time 
i have been unable to go to church or to lectures 
because of that awful feeling that 1 must keep on 
the move. 

“When it was brought to my attention that 
coffee caused so many nervous diseases I concluded 
to drop coffee and take Postum Food Coffee, to see 
if my trouble was caused by coffee drinking. 

“T only drank one cup of coffee for breakfast, 
but that was enough to do the business for me. 
When I quit it my troubles disappeared in an 
almost miraculous way. Now I have no more of 
the jerking and twitching, and can sleep with any 
amount of bedding over me, and sleep all night, in 
sound, peaceful rest. ; 

“Postum Food Coffee is absolutely worth its 
weizht in gold to me.” “ There’s a Reason.” Read 


the little health classic, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs, 
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THROUGH THE GATE OF THE CAUCASUS 


(Continued from page 1306.) 

civility. It stands at the foot of the great mountain dome, 
whence forked and narrow glaciers are squeezed down into the 
valleys. There is a long stone building which a British valet might 
almost describe as a “ gentleman's seat.” For it is the home of an 
immemorial Georgian family, possessors for generations of much 
rock and snow around. The Prince of the race was away in 
Vladivostok, serving as Governor of that troubled port. But 
a son was left to sit in the house and maintain the family dignity 
and the family’s claims upon its snowy acres, just as though he 
were an English squire. And some thousands of feet higher, upon a 
mountain opposite, stand a little chapel and hermitage distinct 
against the precipices of Kazbek. It was there that in the pious 
ages a saint took up his dwelling, so that, being remote from man, 
he might reach the nearer heaven. I should like to know what pro- 
visions he dragged over all the many days’ walk from Tiflis, which 
held the outposts of Christendom against the Islam of Persia; 
what prayers he said, or what hymns sang to the unlistening soli- 
tude; what he thought of the scenery when evening after evening 
the snowy peaks around him turned gray and dead as the sun 
went down. But these are not the things that people record about 
saints, and in mere miracles I take no interest at all. So the saint 
of Kazbek only remains as one of those queer seuls who sought 
salvation by getting higher above the earth’s surface than other 
people, or lower beneath it. Beneath it, like the poor creatures 
who dwelt in darkness among the deep galleries and pits of the 
Lavra at Kieff: or above #, like the monks who with windlasses, 
ropes, and baskets swing themselves up into mid-air upon the 
inaccessible rocks of the Meteora in Thessaly, possessed with a 
frenzied desire to escape from womankind and be at peace.* 

Some miles beyond this village of Kazbek the pass rises to its 
summit and crosses the miles of watershed, where even in autumn 
the snow stands in walls forty feet high on each side the road, and 
long tunnels are constructed in the most dangerous places as pro- 
tection against the avalanches. The track has continually to be 
kept clear with shovels, and a great wooden plough weighted with 
rocks and dragged by means of oxen. At the final point, where, 
after a long and stagnant hesitation, the water at last begins to 
slide down the southern slopes, some ancient benefactor of travellers 
has erected a great stone cross, and after passing that a little way 
I came to a mountain edge, and across the top of a lower range 
bevond I looked far away into blue lines of distance, ridge after 
ridge of lands that were really Asia, no matter what the politicians 
may have decided about them. 

On this side of the mountains the central range does not rise 
sheer from the flat, as it rises from the Russian steppes. It falls 
away in long miles of lower mountains that are broken only by the 
broad valley in which Tiflis stands between Batoum and Baku, 
and then the hills begin again, rising to the heights of the Anti- 
Caucasus and Ararat. As I descended among the lower valleys and 
came to thick forests again, a deep gloom settled down upon the 
country, and columns of mingled rain and snow went marching past 
the wooded hillsides. One horse went lame, and we tied him behind 
the cart, till suddenly he fell going down hill, and we felt like a 
ship at full sail when accidentally her anchor slips. Amid storm 
and delay the night came on, and we found the road had been 
washed away in many places and several bridges destroyed. Light- 

* Prince Ilia Chavehavadze, the distinguished poet and statesman of 
Georgia, has written a symbolic poem upon this shrine, translated into 
English verse by Marjory Wardrop (*‘ The Hermit,” Bernard Quaritch, 1895.) 


ing matches and floundering about, sometimes up to my knees in 
slush, | had to discover where a new course over the rocks and 
torrents was possible, while the Tartar kept the horses stead) jn 
the downpour. For one shameful moment | almost regretted | \iat 
a Belgian who had proposed to run an electric railway over the jrass 
had been refused permission by « tyrannical government. jut 
immediately afterwards 1 drew both legs out of the slough, devised 
a possible way for the cart, and thanked Heaven there are stil! 
some queer forms of happiness that have nothing to do with 
comfort. 

My spirits had also been much cheered by an uncommon sig)it a 
few hours before. Just as twilight was falling I saw a large black 
being moving about upon a stony bank in the middle of the torrent, 
Instantly | knew it was a bear, for a bear is one of Nature's 
comedies, and in few of her grotesques had she been so succesful, 
But as though to prove it beyond a doubt, the dark being suddenly 
rose upon his hind legs and began dancing about in all the joy 
of freedom unrestrained. Then he plunged into the torrent, 
scrambled through, crossed the road just behind me without so 
much as shaking himself, and cantered airily up a green slope into 
the forest, laughing in every limb. Bears, ibex, and the wild sleep 
are the beasts of the mountains, and, except for an occasional de- 
bauch on flesh, the bears are said to live entirely on berries, wild 
grapes, crab-apples, and such bloodless things, which accounts for 
their lightness of spirit. Of birds there are few beyond hawks and 
crows. I saw some flights of goldfinches feeding on thistles, but 
throughout Russia I think song-birds are scarce, perhaps owing to 
the multitudes of hooded crows, which destroy the eggs and young. 

Next day the weather cleared a little, and we came along the 
devastated road without much trouble. Only one incident varied 
the journey through the pretty, low hills, where patches of maize 
now began to appear. A widow in tattered black garments came 
hastening through a field, calling on heaven and earth to witness 
how deeply she was wronged. The Russian tax-collector had come 
to her little farm and claimed another eight rubles (four dollars) 
for a tax she had already paid. Her son had lost the receipt; the 
tax-collector knew it. If she paid, he would put the money in his 
own pocket. If she did not pay, he would sell her hay, her very 
cow. And she could not pay. With uplifted hands she called to 
the gods for protection against the oppressor’s injustice, but there 
was none that answered, and her heart flamed with the holy fire 
of rebellion. 

In the evening we passed through Mtskhet, Georgia’s ancient 
capital, with its fortified cathedral, the tomb of Georgian kings, and 
so I came to Tiflis. The city was tremulous with terror and sus- 
picion. While I was crossing the mountains two bombs had been 
thrown, and many men were killed. Double sentries in the hated 
Russian uniform stood at every corner. Patrols rushed into houses 
and dragged out men and women to the guard-room, where they 
disappeared, or were sometimes seen “borne away to prison with 
blanched faces, and tortured limbs that could not stand. For 
the Georgians in Tiflis too, and far away among the villages to 
Batoum, had known what official injustice is, and their hearts also 
flamed with the holy fire of rebellion. 

It was a fit end to a journey over the mountains of Prometheus— 
the scene of the noblest of mankind’s myths. For Prometheus is 
the saint of rebels—the prototype and example of all such as will 
endure any extremity of pain or sorrow rather than suffer in- 
justice in sifence, or make terms or compromises with the almighty 
oppressors of the world. 


WHERE EVERY OUTDOOR SIGN IS TAXED 


RIO DE JANEIRO’S INCOME FROM SIGNBOARDS AND POSTERS 


O appreciate the situation as regards outdoor advertising 
in Rio de Janeiro and Brazilian cities generally, it is neces- 
sary to appreciate the tax situation in such municipalities. 
In general, it may be said that anything which can be made to 
produce a municipal revenue is employed to that end. In line 
with and supplemental to revenue-producing possibilities there 
are police and sanitary regulations of every sort. For instance, 
the financial estimate of the municipality of Rio de Janeiro for 
the current year includes revenues from a tax on salaries of 
officials, revision of house numbers, wagon-weighing tax, registra- 
tion of cows, domestic-servant tax, tax on unoccupied building 
sites, official dispatch tax, domicile change of commercial houses 
tax, fines for infractions of contracts, etc. Among such estimates 
are those for rent and licenses of kiosks and advertisement and 
door-plate tax which concern outdoor advertising. 
Every sign in Rio de Janeiro is taxed. A café having a special 
“ sorvete,” or ice, to serve, makes a placard and kangs it to a 
door-post, or to one of the palm-trees in tubs which commonly 
decorate such establishments. The notice thus posted must have a 
revenue stamp attached. Permanent signs are taxed on a perma- 
nent basis; temporary signs on a stamp basis. A sign “ house 
for rent” bears a revenue stamp. Under such circumstances the 
tax on signboards or billboards is the expected thing, but naturally 
there is much less general use of such forms of advertising. As 
in the cities of the United States, a vacant corner on a frequented 
street is very likely to have some sort of a billboard arrangement, 
and temporary inclosures about buildings in course of construc- 
tion are generally covered with more or less prominent signs, 
but these signs, being taxed, are regulated both in size and in 
other respects. Since it costs considerable in the way of taxes, 
as well as in the preparation of boards to erect such signs, there 


are few of them placed for short periods, and therefore little of 
bill or poster advertising. 

The outdoor signs as a rule are painted signs, and in general it 
may be said that they represent the best form of poster or bill- 
board advertising. Theoretically, any one can erect outdoor signs, 
subject to the approval of the prefect or mayor of the municipality 
and paying the tax, but practically the erection of such signs is 
almost altogether in the control of a company which has taken 
possession of the most available sites: for such work, and manages 
its business much as a similar business is managed in most cities 
of the United States. — 

In a large number of suitable locations in parks, pleasure 
resorts, vacant street corners, and the like, kiosks have been erected 
for the sale of light drinks and similar goods, and these structures 
are taken advantage of for outdoor advertising. As a general 
thing the kiosk privilege carries with it the advertising privilege. 
There are also on the streets and avenues small movable kiosks, 
often of so light a construction that the vender carries it about 
with him, goods and all. These also are licensed by the munict- 
pality and generally carry advertising matter. From these several 
lines the city of Rio de Janeiro, or rather the Federal District, 
which corresponds to the District of Columbia in the United 
States, but which is practically the municipality of Rio de Janeiro, 
derives an income of something over $40,000 a year—from the 
advertisement and doorplate tax $31,338, and from kiosks $1, (60. 
There is no provision for any city or public-service announcements 
in connection with either. Ordinary store or shop signs are 
charged for at the rate of $3.32 a year for a sign of fifty centr 
meters square (centimeter=0.3937 of an inch) or less, $6 65 for 
one hundred centimeters or less down to fifty, and then with lessem 
ing proportion of cost as the signs increase in size. 
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The Baboon and the Kangaroo 


hey had planned to clope, all alone, these 
tiro— 

he groom a Baboon, 
roo. 

ud so they were both clandestinely wed, 

Vhen the groom of a sudden bethought him, 
and said: 

My purse I've forgot. 
marriage! 

‘ant help it, my dear; 
the carriage.” 

0 the groom stepped in, and they galloped 
away, 

singing.“ High and a Ho” 
wedding-day. 


and a bride Kanga- 


A plague on this 


‘on their bright 


ANTHONY H. EUWER. 


Willing to Give Up 


HIGHWAYMAN. “ Money, or your life!” 
PEDESTRIAN. “ Money, I haven't got; and 
iy lifes well, are you tired of yours so that 
ou want mine?” 


Everything in Proportion 


For many weeks the irritable merchant 
ad been riveted to his bed by typhoid fe- 
r. Now he was convaleseing. He clam- 
red for something to eat, declaring that 
e Was starving. 

“To-morrow you may have something to 
at,” promised the doctor. The merchant 
alized that there would be a restraint to 
is appetite, yet he saw, in vision, a modest 
eaming meal placed at his bedside. 

“Here is your dinner,” said the nurse 
ext day, as she gave the glowering patient 
spoonful of tapioca pudding, “and the 


tor emphasizes that everything else you 
© must he in the same proportion.” 
Two hours later the nurse heard a fran- 


¢ call from the bed-chamber. 
“Nurse.” breathed the man, heavily, “I 


ant to do some reading, bring me a post- 


The Fee 


MINIsteR (to matrimonial applicant). 
| hope vou are a good man 
“ee \NT (reassuring). “Dm good for 


you must furnish 


HARPER’S WEEK 


A HIGH GRADE, 
VARNISH 


PAT. OFF. 


IRON” 


AND STAIN 
COMBINED 


YES—IT’S JAP-A-LAC! 
There is only one JAP-A-LAC—it is put up in Green La- - 
beled cans nf is easily distinguished by the trade-marked name. 


There are 16 beautiful colors, for sefinishing everything about the home, from cellar to garret. 
All articles of wood or metal shojjld be JAP. A-LAC-ED as soon as they become scuffed 
or rusty looki Floors, Interior Wioodwork, Weather-Beaten Doors, Chairs, Tables, Andirons, 
Gas Fixtures and a thousand other things can be kept looking like new by the use of JAP-A-LAC. 
Get a can to-day, of any color you desire, and prove to yourself the wonderful results it produces. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardwarp, and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c. to $2.50 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


If your dealer offers you a substitute, say jo him: “ No, thank you; | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
rade with the dealer who jfives you what you ask for. That's JAP-A-LAC. 
Write for beautiful illustrated bvoklet and interesting color card. F REE for the asking. 


? 
If building, write for our complete Sa 4 1c an 
Finishing S They will ‘ vind excep for Gold, which és 
be mailed Our Architectural be.) et tor of mailing, and we 
Green Label | Varnishes are of t wilt send "; RE E Sample (quarter 
highest quality. pint can) to any poitt in the U.S. 


The 
Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


This 
Publication is 
Printed With 
— | Itis a very clear and concise statement of essen- 


"SPENCERIAN, 


tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 


sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of mateyial, dura- 


every one connected with the navigation of a 
bility—that’s the Spencerian Pen. Sample Gard of 12 
all different, sent for 6 cents postage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broanwar, New 


vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York, 


£7.00 


With Diagrams. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should 1 fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


| 


and the “ SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


SOHMER & COMPANY New York. 


Cor. sth Ave. aad St. 
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H. ROGERS MOTORING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THIS UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AT THE MOUNT WASHINGTON 


HOTEL, BRETTON WOODS 


His Revenge 


* In the small compartment for smokers at 
the rear end of a train going out of Norfolk 
a few weeks ago sat three commercial travel- 
lers, and an old farmer whose dilapidated ex- 
terior made very plausible the story he told 
the conductor. 

“I’m only a poor lone man,” he said, with 
tears in his eyes. “I haven’t a cent in the 
world. But my daughter is dying ”—here he 
almost broke down—* and I want to see her. 
Please don’t put me off. It’s only sixty 
miles.” 

“Nothing doing,” said the conductor, 
though with a touch of pity. “ Orders are 
orders. You'll have to get off at the first 
station.” 

“ It’s all right, conductor,” said one of the 
drummers. “ll pay for him. How much?” 
And he drew a roll of bills. 

“Not on your life!” cried the farmer; 
“thank you just the same, though.” And, 
drawing out his own rather substantial roll, 
he paid his fare. The conductor grinned, 
and passed on. 

“Gentlemen, I owe you an explanation,” 
said the farmer to his estonished compan- 
ions. “Five years ago this darn railroad 
ran over one of my cows—ran over her in 
broad daylight, before witnesses. I sued 
the company for forty dollars, but their 
cussed lawyers beat me out of it. Since 
then I’ve been tryin’ to get my forty every 
way I could, and, by hook or crook, I’ve 
beat ‘em out of thirty-seven of it.’ It was 
the other three I was tryin’ for just now.” 


Skin Deep 


THE manager of a wild-animal show was 
so unfortunate as to lose by death the only 


lion in his collection. After trying in vain | 


to replace the loss, he finally secured an 
Irishman to appear in his éxhibitions on 
all fours in the lion’s cage, wrapped in the 
dead beast’s skin. 

This plan worked well enough for a while, 
and the public was fooled. (ne night. how- 
ever, it became necessary, in the course of 


one performance, for the lion to enter the 
tiger's cage. Pat pleaded strenuously be- 
hind the scenes against being sent into the 
other man-eater’s presence; but his employer 
was unyielding, assuring him repeatedly 
that the tiger was harmless. j 

Though wellnigh dead with fear, Pat, 
after long and vigorous persuasion, at last 
crawled into the tiger’s cage. No sooner 
was he in the cage than he lost what little 
courage he had left, and lay down, calling 
in a hoarse whisper, “ Please don’t bite me; 
I ain’t no lion; I’m an Irishman.” 

The tiger appeared thoroughly disgusted, 
and in a moment growled back, “Shut up, 
you fool, so am I!” 


A Substitute 


THe Buxom BELLE. “ Why does the tat- 
tooed man run about the stage at every per- 
formance?” 

Tue Tiny Tor. “ The manager advertised 
moving pictures, and the apparatus didn’t 
arrive.” 


Invocation 


No golden hair her head entwines, 
Her eyes are not of heavenly blue, 
No rose her cheek incarnadines, 
And yet my heart makes much ado. 


Ah, would she only come to me, 
I'd urge my luck ’gainst any odds, 

Winking to scorn the vain decree 
Of Fate and all the plotting gods. 


I'd wager wealth, repute, and name, 
And all the gems the sea within, 
Unhinge the stars, and with them game, 
And stake the world—with her—and win. 


So come, thou fairest damsel, then. 
Blackest of Ethiopian maids, 
The Ace, the King, the Jack, the Ten, 
I’ve got—I want the Queen of Spades. 
F. McCorMack. 
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Sometimes 


Prue. “Do you think it’s possible for a 
girl to get over a love affair in six months!” 
Do.iy. “ Yes, if she marries him.” 


Swedish Steel 


Ir has always been a matter of conjecture 
as to just why some of the foreign spring! 
steel possessed certain qualities not found 
in the American produet. 

Notwithstanding the fact that America 
leads the world in the steel business, and 
has facilities unapproached by any other 
country, yet when it comes to thie finest 
steels, some of the foreign metals seem to 
possess advantages peculiar to theiiselves. 

A celebrated chemist announces as a re 
sult of a long series of tests that it is his 
belief that the presence of vanadium it 


some of the Swedish ores accounts for the 
peculiar excellence of Swedish spring steel. 
’' A number of photographs were taken 
which showed in cross section of a bar of 
vanadium steel enlarged many times, and 
it was seen that each molecule was securely 
linked to the next by an arm or a claw. 
The entire structure. was, so to speak, knit 
ted together. This was not the case with 
even the best grades of chrome nicke! steel. 
This interlocking of the molecules, he 
lieves, is what gives vanadium steel its pe 
culiar fatigue-resisting qualities. This, 4 
though an unusual theory, sounds plausible 
Certain it is that vanadium steel is & 
ceedingly strong. If, then, some of the 
Swedish ores contain a certain amount o 
vanadium, it is quite likely that thei! 
toughness and ‘strength can be largely a 
counted for by its presence. 


Her Ambition 


“Have you seen ‘ Everyman ’?” asked the 
Boston girl. 

“No,” replied the pretty flirt, “I haven! 
but 1’d like to.” 
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Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 
Under the same management as the Hotel St. Denis 


That splendid service and attention to 
small details that have made the “St. Denis” 
famous among the older New York hotels 


are now duplicated in the very centre of the 
shopping and theatre district. 


The Martinique offers at moderate 
I W. ‘ rates the very highest standard of en- 
° 


| — tertainment to the transient public. 
H = er Rooms $2 and upwards. 
a p 3 With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
R e Parlor, bedroom and bath 
y ‘" $6 and upwards. 
Famous for generations as the The Martinique restaurants have 


best whiskey for all-nses> already become famous for their ex- 
Military PR cellence of cuisine and service. 


“RIGHT ABOUT FACE!” 
ading Dealers. 
ay Leste | Wm. Taylor & Son 
(INCOR PORATED) 
The Value of- Medium-priced —_ 
MENNEN’S 
Ir seems surprising that aeither France BORATED TALCUM 
nor England has appreciated the value of 
meeting the demand for medium-priced ma- Oo | T 
chines. They have devoted their energies 
J a'most exclusively to manufacturing the Pp O Ww D E R 
most expensive type of cars, and for this Celebrated for After Shaving. 
reason it is not surprising that England Appetizer of eg 
has turned to America to meet this want. Exquisite Flavor ie, and will prevent any of the 
und English makers are beginning to wake Susbere, and of he skin, 
up to this fact and are preparing to supply DR. SIEGERT 
‘ the demand. While few, if any, of the ex- 4 The Only Genuine GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
a pensive American cars are exported, statis- BEWARE OF —— 
" tics show that there is a general increase CLARKS 15 
b. 6, 70 days, by 
in the number of American runabouts ex- OR E NT S. Arabic.” 
ported. y 16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round the World. 
y E FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
All Aboard! Financial 
ire Sarp the boarding-house keeper, “Ah, me! | 
must always land lady be. Letters Cable ‘ransiers to Cra bb’s 
ca of mercial and Travellers’ Letters is standard wor 
nd “Though this boarding-house may be my . of Credit. Collections made. English now ready. 
er pride, Cred it. international Cheques. Cer- Ss 
ast It is not like a ship on the tide, tificates of Deposit. | ynonymes $1.25 
to Yet I notice to-day there is one stowaway | 
es. Right here, on the star-boarder side.” | Brown Brothers & Co., HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
re- J. ADAIR STRAWSON. Bankexs, No. 59 WALL STKEET, 


el His. Class 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


ot THE head of a large mercantile house re- 38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
ceived not long ago a letter from a million- | : 3 2s 
aire banker in the West asking that the Capital 
latter’s son be placed in some business-house 
where he coull “things from the | and Undivided Profits ,201,262.72 
th bottom up.” The writer explained that. his - OFFICERS : 
offspring was “ no at home.” 
- Soon after the Western millionaire re- LEVI P. MORTON, President 
= ceived the following reply from his New | THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
I York friend: JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
le BLank,—Your hopeful has ar- 
- rived. I have given him employment in my PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
he establishment at six dollars a week with DIRECTORS 
of others of his class. One of these young men Joun Jacos Astor, James B. Doxe, A. D. Jurirarp, ' Samugt Rea, 
iT just bought a fifty-thousand-dollar Cuarcies H. Henry M. FLAGLER, Larocoug, RuTHERFUR!Y 
vaecht, and another comes to the office in a Grorce F. Baker, 
nine-thousand-dollar motor-car. No doubt Ricuarp A. McCurpy, VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
your son will find his surroundings con- Freperic CROMWELL. at S. Jounston, W. G. Oaxman, Harry Payne Wuitnevy. 
- Genial” EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Levi P. Mokron, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvis, 
Yes, Machm 
he 
A EWE who had swallowed a drachm Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromaticy” 
Sm going away, after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
But as long as you stay, ‘ 
Please, dearest, be kind to our lachm.” Se important to see that it is Abbott's. 
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